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Second Lieutenant Charles Burton Robbins at Manila, P.1., in 1899 after 
he had advanced up from the ranks and had been decorated for valor 
in action. 


‘++ OUT IN FRONT -::: 














Left 


From a photograph taken sev- 

eral years ago, before he 

joined the A.L.C. as manager 
and general counsel. 


Right 


A more recent photo which 

merely serves to indicate that 

Col. Rokbins manages to hold 

his age well. Further data on 

his career appears on page 
thirteen. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 


od 


Q. Who needs life insurance ? 


A. Every man or woman upon whom any 
person is dependent. Those who want to 
provide for the payment of an inheritance 
tax, or to protect business agreements, 


Boys and girls, for training in thrift. 


Q. What is the best type of insurance 
policy for your needs P 


A. This question cannot be answered off- 
hand. It depends so much on your income, 
your responsibilities, your ambitions. But 
there is an answer, and a skilled Equitable 
agent can help you find it. 


Q. What is Business Life Insurance ? 


A. Insurance on the owners, the partners 
or the officers of a business, naming the 
business itself as beneficiary. This safeguards 


the interests of the surviving owners. 


Q. What change has taken place in the 
public’s attitude toward insurance ? 


A. Today more and more people see life 
insurance in its true light of /iving insur- 
ance. It benefits the policy-holder himself 


as well as his family. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 


ad 





- Cold Marble—with a Warm Heart - 





This is the famous Equitable statuary group. It was made 
many years ago. It represents Life Insurance Shielding the THE EQUITABLE 
FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


Family —a symbol of the warmly sentimental joined with the 






coldly practical. Life insurance is a shield, as millions of 


Americans can testify. I am proud to say that its strength elell aad 
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grows greater with the years. 
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The Flower and the Grille 


UILDERS of the automobile constantly strive for beauty in 
body design. Intent though they are on achievement along me- 
chanical lines, with a motor of speed and power and a chassis of 

durability and lightness; concerned as they are that the utmost in 
comfort and convenience stamp their product with the approval of 
the buying public; never do they relax their efforts or spare their 
ingenuity to enhance appearance and so attain a greater eye appeal. 
In consequence, each year’s motor output seems to have reached 
the acme of attractiveness. But the admiration which greets cur- 
rent year’s models is stilled as their successors roll off factory floors. 


To the modern motor car there has been added, for greater or- 
namentation and grace, the radiator grille. This is purposed to off- 
set, at last, the austerity and ugliness of the useful and necessary 
radiator. By this simple device streamlining attained a new peak 
of symmetry. Without lessening speed, power or comfort, a new 
note of beauty has been gained. Where the radiator and the radi- 
ator grille are joined at the base there is formed a platform some 
four inches wide; mileage and months on the roads are wont to 
cover this flooring with a layer of soil and dirt. Back in the foot- 
hills of the Catskills in the fertile valley of the Crumline, such a 
deposit is the inevitable accumulation for every farmer’s new auto- 
motive purchase. 


Here on one such car, Providence, on the wings of an errant 
breeze, carried a cornflower seed. Nurtured by the sun and fostered 
by the motor’s warmth, sprinkled by rain and the overflow of the 
radiator, the seed grew to early maturity. Protected by the grille, 
the tender plant budded and blossomed and, in due course, blue 
cornflowers pushed their pretty, dainty heads through the bars of 
the grille to lend a beauty and attractiveness to the car even beyond 
the ability of man’s inspired genius to equal. True, man provided 
the pleasing setting but only God could fashion the flower. The 
lavish hand of Providence casting her bounty with carefree abandon 
to the caressing solicitude of Nature, finds fertile soil for fruit and 
flowers, where man, with his plodding, planning and carefulness, 
would never deem it wise to sow a seed. 


The life insurance field man is sowing a seed which will some 
day flower to protect some human in an hour of greatest need. He 
therefore must cast indiscriminately about to the end that even the 
humblest may have equal opportunity to secure a life insurance 
policy and so gain through its fruition, meager though it in ma- 
turity may be, some surcease from the dereliction and the trial that 
is an undeniable part of Everyman’s failure. 


In brief, Mr. Underwriter, don’t be too choosy in selecting places 
for life insurance solicitation. The poor man next door may be 


your best prospect. 
ee ee 
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THE SUICIDE RECORD OF 1936 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


UICIDE is one of our major 
S social problems demanding 

concentrated public attention. 
In reviewing the situation since 1920, 
I have calculated the probable num- 
ber of deaths from suicide in this 
country during that period to be 
more than a quarter of a million, as 
shown in table one, with an average 
rate for the period of 14.1 per 100,000 
of population. During the last three 
five-year periods ending with 1935, 
the rate increased from 12.0 per 100,- 
000 in 1921-25 to 13.9 in 1926-30 and 
15.8 in 1931-35. The rates for the 
last five years separately considered 
show a decline in the rate from 16.8 
in 1931 to 14.3 in 1935. Thus while 
the situation is improving somewhat 
it is still in an alarming state in- 
volving the loss of countless useful 
lives which must be looked upon as a 
social and economic loss to the na- 
tion as a whole. There are various 
organizations in existence for the 
study and prevention of suicide which 
apparently are doing very good work. 





Consulting Statistician 


oo rate from self-destruc- 
tion increased from 12.0 per 
100,000 population in 1920's to 
15.8 for the depression period. 
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a (Special to The Spectator) 


It requires, however, an unusual pol- 
icy of broad humanitarism to deal 
with the problem individually for in 
its last analysis every case presents 
features of its own which cannot be 
standardized or classified to much 
purpose. 

In table two I give the suicide 
deaths and rates per 100,000 for 189 
American cities for the two years 
1935 and 1936. These cities, with a 
collective population of about 45,000,- 
000 in 1936, show a decrease in the 
rate from 16.0 in 1935 to 15.6 in 1936. 
This slight decrease is of no material 
importance and the situation remaims 
much the same. The rate increased in 


TABLE 1. SUICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1935 
Rate per 100,000 
Estimated 
Suicides 
Population of % of Total in Total 
. Area Population Suicides Rate Population 
87,632,592 82.3 8,959 10.2 10,867 
89,102,434 82.3 11,136 12.5 13,526 
93,866,240 85.4 11,053 11.8 12,965 
97,816,104 87.7 11,287 11.5 12,827 
100,082,062 88.4 12,061 12.1 13,697 
102,951,999 89.6 12,495 12.1 13,899 
104,938,301 90.1 13,410 12.8 14,916 
108,177,568 91.5 14,356 13.3 15,720 
114,258,516 95.3 15,566 13.6 16,301 
116,317,515 95.7 16,260 14.0 17,014 
SD 4cvececeneceseécunenn 118,560,800 96.2 18,551 15.7 19,341 
BL avncteccedsevecesseqnad 119,421,000 96.3 20,088 16.8 20,844 
BEE. Suecceedcconcccoenénese 120,122,200 96.3 20,927 17.4 21,719 
BE chedseccccevcend cs cdenet 125,693,000 100.0 19,993 15.9 19,993 
DEED <edbccesdccccocewseseees 126,626,000 100.0 18,828 14.9 18,828 
BE ecedecceccicuctctscened 127,521,000 100.0 18,214 14.3 18,214 





| 
| 
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90 cities, decreased in 92, and re- 
mained the same in 7. Of course these 
rates are based on population estimates 
which may or may not square with 
the actual situation in particular 
cases, but until the census of 1940 
is available no material improvement 


in this direction can be effected. 

(Table on page 9.) 

The ten American cities with 
highest suicide rates, in the order of 
their importance, are as _ follows: 
Seattle, Wash., 34.4; Omaha, Neb. 


32.6; San Francisco, 30.4; Pasadena, 
Cal., 30.0; Los Angeles, 29.6; Denver, 
Colo., 29.5; Spokane, Wash., 28.8; 
Galveston, Texas, 28.1; Topeka, Kan- 
sas, 26.8; Jacksonville, Fla., 24.2. 
With a single exception all of these 
are on the Pacific Coast or are west- 
ern cities showing a geographical 
concentration of suicides deserving 
of special consideration. The west- 
ern country unquestionably attracts a 
large number of failures from other 
sections of the United States who 
have little opportunity for social re- 
construction. In former years San 
Diego had the highest suicide rate 
on the list but this has changed 
markedly during recent years pos- 
sibly no doubt because San Diego has 
been unusually prosperous and has 
rapidly increased in population. 

In marked contrast to the high sui- 
cide rates are the lowest rates for 
1936. Holyoke, Mass. reported no 
suicides for 1936, followed by Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., with a rate of 1.7 per 
100,000, Williamsport, Pa. 2.1 New- 
port, R. L, 3.3, Schenectady, N. Y. 
4.1, Lawrence, Mass., 4.6, Altoona, 
Pa., 4.8, Decatur, IIl., 5.0, Kenosha, 
Wis., 5.6, and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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5.9. There is no geographical con- 
centration in these rates. 

Table three gives the geographical 
distribution of suicide in American 
cities for the principal divisions of 
the country, showing the highest con- 
centration on the Pacific Coast, or 
27.5 per 100,000, and the lowest in 
New England, or 12.4, compared or 
contrasted as the case may be with 
the rate of 15.6 for the country at 
large. The rate increased in the 
Pacific Coast cities from 25.4 in 1935 
to 27.5 in 1936, in the West North 
Central cities from 18.1 to 19.2 in 
the South Atlantic cities from 17.7 to 
17.8, in the West South Central cities 
from 14.4 to 16.1, and in New Eng- 
land cities from 12.2 to 12.4. The 
rate decreased in the Mountain cities 
from 26.0 to 23.4, in the East South 
Central cities from 14.6 to 13.6, im 
the East North Central cities from 
14.4 to 13.5, and in the Middle At- 
lantic cities from 14.7 to 13.5. 

To illustrate the trend of the sui- 
cide rate in American cities I give 
the consolidated returns for cities 
with uniform returns since 1900 in 
table A. This tabulation shows the 
rate has changed from a first mini- 
mum of 15.4 per 100,000 in 1900 to a 
maximum of 21.5 in 1908, subsequent- 
ly decreasing to a second minimum of 
11.9 in 1920, increasing to a second 
maximum of 21.3 in 1932 and de- 
creasing to the present minimum of 
15.7 in 1936. 

This table is amplified by a tabula- 
tion for five states which in 1936 had 
more than 1000 suicides. 

Furthermore in table six I give 
the suicide rates for four American 
cities for the period 1920-1936. 

TABLE 6 SUICIDE IN NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, SAN 
FRANCISCO, 1920-36 


Rate per 100,000 


San 

New Phila- Fran- 

York Chicago delphia_ cisco 
192¢ 14.6 13.3 10.5 25.5 
1921 11.6 16.4 13.9 36.9 
1922 . 13.3 13.9 15.4 29.9 
1923 13.6 13.2 14.8 32.9 
1924 13.4 14.8 15.8 36.8 
1925 14.8 14.0 13.1 30.6 
1926 14.0 15.8 15.9 34.1 
1927 16.3 15.4 15.0 42.0 
1928 17.6 17.6 15.8 39.9 
1929 18.3 15.0 17.4 34.8 
1930 20.1 18.9 17.6 41.1 
1931 21.2 17.9 16.8 37.5 
1932 . 22.1 16.9 17.8 39.9 
1933 18.3 16.1 16.7 38.0 
1934 16.6 16.0 16.1 31.9 
1935 16.0 14.2 14.9 30.2 
1936 15.1 14.2 12.3 30.4 


In addition to the foregoing I give 
in table seven the suicide deaths and 
rates per 100,000 for the five largest 
American cities, showing a change in 
the suicide rate from an average of 
15.8 in 1935 to 15.3 in 1936. The rate 
remained the same in Chicago, in- 
creased in Los Angeles from 25.6 
to 29.6 and decreased in Detroit from 














TABLE 3. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDE IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-36 
Rate per 100,000 


No. of _—- ———1935-— — ———-— 1936—_____, 
Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Dt cekendenoeee . 15 4,069,711 1,031 25.4 4,114,005 1,130 27.5 
DD aseceseceeesces 3 495,800 129 26.0 499,949 117 23.4 
West North Central .. 13 3,038,180 548 18.0 3,075,293 590 19.2 
South Atlantic ..... ; 20 3,230,461 573 17.7 3,284,010 584 17.8 
West South Central . - 2,285,485 328 14.4 2,354,710 380 16.1 
East South Central .. 9 1,407,510 205 14.6 1,445,154 196 13.6 
East North Central 41 11,411,347 1,645 14.4 11,559,704 1,558 13.5 
Middle Atlantic ... 43 14,844,781 2,187 14.7 14,943,073 2,014 13.5 
New England ..... =F 33 3,734,422 456 12.2 3,755,603 464 12.4 
TT Sede cecnbace 189 44,517,697 7,102 16.0 45,031,501 7,033 15.6 
ST seenavanaenesud Washington, Oregon, California 


.Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
.Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
.. Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
..Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut 


Mountain 
West North Central .. 
South Atlantic . 


West South Central 
East South Central 
East North Central. . 
Middle Atlantic 

New England 


Table four shows the distribution city showing conclusively that the 
of suicide according to the size of the rate is lowest in the smaller cities. 


TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDE BY POPULATION OF CITIES, 1935-36 
Rate per 100,000 

No. of — 1935 — No.of -~———1936———_, 

Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 

25,000-100,000 , 95 6,156,873 838 13.6 94 6,152,701 806 13.1 
100,000-250,000 56 7,752,039 1,215 15.7 57 7,945,041 1,275 16.1 
250,000-506,000 ; , 24 8,151,145 1,367 16.8 23 7,758,854 1,302 16.8 
500,000 and Over 14 22,457,640 3,682 16.4 15 23,174,905 3,650 15.7 
189 44,517,697 7,102 16.0 189 45,031,501 7,033 15.6 


there were no suicides during the 
year. The rate increased in three 
cities, decreased in nine and remained 
the same in one. It is certainly sig- 
nificant that the suicide rate for 
Canadian cities should be 8.4 per 
100,000 in 1936 compared with a rate 


12.1 to 10.7, in New York from 16.0 
to 15.1, and in Philadelphia from 14.9 
to 12.3. 

Table eight gives similar returns 
for thirteen Canadian cities which, 
unfortunately, does not include Win- 
nipeg for which the data will not be 


available until later in the year. The 
rate for these cities shows a decrease 
from 10.2 per 100,000 in 1935 to 8.4 
in 1936, being highest in Victoria, B. 


of 15.6 for American cities for the 
same year. The actual decrease in 
the rate in the Canadian cities was 
1.8 per 100,000 while for American 
cities the decrease was 0.4. 


C., and lowest in Saskatoon, where 





SECTIONAL RATE OF SUICIDE PER 100,000 POPULATION 





MOUNTAIN 23.4 











WEST S.CENTRAL 
16.1 
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TABLE 8. SUICIDE IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1935-1936 


Rate per 100,000 


ae 


—— 1936 - 


' ae TY 

Rate Population Deaths Rate 
9.7 31,382 1 3.2 
16.8 83,304 5 6.0 
11.9 85,000 8 9.4 
8.5 153,358 13 8.5 
10.6 76,252 5 6.6 
6.3 875,000 51 6.8 
4.9 148,960 14 9.4 
4.4 140,000 3 2.1 
13.8 41,606 0 0.0 
15.3 645,462 66 10.2 
12.9 247,558 36 14.5 
27.5 40,000 10 25.0 
7.9 101,568 13 12.8 
10.2 2,669,450 225 8.4 


SUICIDE IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-1936 


Rate per 100,000 


— —— 1935 
Population Deaths 
Brantford, Ont. ........... 31,000 3 
Calgary, Alta. ........ 83,324 14 
Elmonton, Alta. ..... 83,810 10 
Hamilton, Ont. ..... 153,750 13 
SEER, 06 dincvcestscce 75,280 8 
aa 863,000 54 
Ph Me twidesdece 143,280 7 
Quebec, Que. . 137,260 6 
Saskatoon, Sask. 43,445 6 
PE Cadewae-c 638,271 98 
Vancouver, B. C 247,220 32 
. . - ee Seer. 40,000 11 
— eters 101,157 8 
2,640,797 270 
TABLE 7. 
— 1935 
Population Deaths 
I nas cnant ene 3,569,000 508 
DEED - euvbecsnedsecs 1,734,000 209 
Los Angeles ........ 1,288,200 330 
i i ceccebanda 7,311,000 1,170 
Philadelphia ......... 1,987,800 297 


15,890,000 2,514 


Table nine shows the suicide rates 
for 39 countries mostly for the years 
1932-1935, ranging from 1.8 per 100,- 
000 for Venezuela to 44.2 for Austria. 
The United States rate for 1935 was 
14.3 per 100,000 compared with a rate 
of 12.9 for England and Wales for 
the same year, and 12.4 for Australia 


for 1934. 
TABLE 9%. SUICIDE IN THIRTY-NINE 
COUNTRIES 
Rate per 100,000 

Year Rate 
BERTEE co veccceenescecceses 1932 44.2 
PE - wadcsusedascescooees 1935 31.0 
Czechslovakia .............. 1934 30.5 
DEED <cvcodevdeveseus 1934 28.1 
DL. :iconbebheucadvens 1933 27.9 
Switzerland ........... 1935 26.4 
Dn tascetetendCeradeds own’ 1934 21.3 
DEED ccnenenceneocedescocé 1932 20.6 
Southern Rhodesiat ...... 1935 20.4 
ST <i 4ubde web Shiene 60 ¢en 1935 19.5 
DE ticuneteneenees 1934 19.4 
DEE” sc weeweheseesvacewes 1935 18.9 
Dt). ebcegereeeaveeencee 1934 18.0 
DE ccondsgusseccoeescces 1934 17.2 
DD scvaasedsescdeves 1933 17.1 
Pt Pe pcckedsanecees 1935 14.3 
England and Wales...... 1935 12.9 
PD sebétocuosvenes 1934 12.4 
DD. svi teditokie oebe eens 1933 12.0 
DE ssttandd dhabke cnceeee 1934 10.5 
Union of South Africat...... 1935 10.3 
Dt > crebdncntoasece es 1933 10.0 
DT MN Sseeceocese 1935 10.0 
TT bos dees Gd cise dae owe ot 1935 9.4 
Virgin Islands ......... 1934 9.1 
DD séddebasadéges econ 1934 8.7 
Dy vicwelwadsedadesceed 1934 8.5 
ME weecduseénsee<ivs seni 1935 8.3 
Pn cenencetseoobece 1932 8.1 
ne shbatetasubetabeccs 1935 7.6 
MD stdetedechovcentbaceces 1935 7.4 
Dt snishedehteetsaneete 1933 6.2 
Maltese Islands ............. 1935 5.9 
Northern Ireland 1935 4.0 
MED S660 6ne cesenevceasessée 1935 3.9 
Trish Pree State... .cccccccecs 1935 3.0 
Newfoundland ......... 1935 2.4 
i MD oc rcactech oe és 1935 2.1 
WEEE ovdbens sees 1935 1.8 


*97 towns. 
+ European population only. 


To meet the usual request for spe- 
cial tables giving suicide by sex and 
age I have abstracted the following 
tabulation from the annual report of 
the State Board of Health of New 
York, showing changes in the rate 
for the period 1930-34 and 1935. This 
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— oo 1936 — 
Rate Population Deaths Rate 
14.2 3,608,000 511 14.2 
12.1 1,769,300 190 10.7 
25.6 1,298,375 384 29.6 
16.0 7,364,620 1,115 15.1 
14.9 1,994,800 246 12.3 
15.8 16,035,095 2.446 15.3 

table cannot be discussed to much 


purpose with the required brevity and 
is therefore submitted without com- 
ment. 

I conclude these tabulations with an 
analysis of suicide by method in the 
United States registration area for the 
period 1931-1935, visualizing particu- 
larly our unenviable position with re- 
gard to the use of firearms, the re- 
striction of which would unquestion- 
ably reduce suicide considerably. Sui- 
cide by firearms represented 38.3 per 
cent of the total suicide mortality, 


with 18 per cent, solid or liquid 
poisons 15.8 per cent and poisonous 
gas 13.6 per cent. Suicide by drown. 
ing caused 4.8 per cent of the suicide 
mortality, cutting or piercing instru- 
ments 4.4 per cent and jumping from 
high places 3.4 per cent. This analy. 
sis may be considered conclusive since 
it is based on nearly 100,000 suicides 
during the five years under review. 

Sane or imsane the, suicide is al- 
ways a social failure entitled to the 
pity and the compassion of the more 
fortunate members of the community, 
Society has failed to discharge its 
obligation toward this vast army of 
unfortunates, many of whom are the 
victims of a confused social and eco- 
nomic order hindering individual se- 
curity and offering little hope for 
successful readjustment. The would- 
be suicide meets with little sympathy 
on the part of those whose aid and 
comfort is needed to avoid the im- 
pending tragedy. It certainly is dis- 
concerting to realize that during a 
period of sixteen years a quarter of 
a million men and women, some mere 
boys and girls, should have found the 
problems of life impossible of solu- 
tion and sought relief im 
struction which, nevertheless, leaves 
heavy burdens upon dependents who 
must carry on. 

Life insurance often provides for 
dependents and the extent to which 
this is the case is partly indicated 
by the returns for the Metropolitan 


self-de- 


followed by hanging or strangulation (Concluded on page 23) 
TABLE 10. SUICIDE IN NEW YORK CITY AND REST OF STA rE, 1930-35 
Rate per 100,000 
NEW YORK CITY 
-- Total —, [7 Males - Females —— 
1930-1934 1935 1930-1934 1935 1930-1934 1935 
All Ages , ~ 20.0 16.0 29.4 22.9 10.5 9.1 
Under 15 years.. 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
15 to 19 years.. 3.9 2.1 4.0 3.1 3.8 1.2 
20 to 24 years.. 10.3 8.1 11.6 9.6 9.0 6.6 
25 to 34 years 17.0 14.4 21.9 17.8 12.2 11.1 
35 to 44 years....... 27.6 21.0 38.3 27.9 16.0 13.5 
45 to 54 years ; = 44.3 34.9 67.3 53.1 19.7 15.3 
55 to 64 years . 55.8 44.3 92.5 71.7 20.1 17.8 
65 to 74 years ; , 55.0 43.5 96.4 65.5 18.1 23.8 
75 and over.... ws 45.0 35.3 81.3 57.8 18.4 18.7 
REST OF STATE 
All Ages ..... on 17.5 17.0 27.6 26.7 7.3 7.3 
Under 15 years... 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.1 ‘a 
15 to 19 years.... 3.4 2.7 4.0 3.5 2.9 1.9 
20 to 24 years........ 9.0 8.9 11.6 11.8 6.5 5.9 
25 to 34 years........ 15.0 13.9 21.2 19.3 8.8 8.7 
35 to 44 years... 20.2 17.0 30.3 26.0 9.7 7.5 
45 to 54 years......... 33.4 35.8 53.7 55.9 12.4 15.2 
55 to 64 years.. , , 43.4 41.8 70.7 69.1 16.4 14.9 
65 to 74 years.. ‘ 47.1 44.4 84.4 76.3 11.8 14.3 
TE amd OVER... 1. .ccese 48.3 55.6 95.6 108.2 10.2 13.1 
TABLE 11. SUICIDE DEATHS IN UNITED STATES REG. AREA, 1931-1935 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1931-35 Per Cent 
By solid or liquid poisons or by ab- 
sorption of corrosive substances 3,260 3,320 3,141 2,960 2,852 15,533 15.8 
By poisonous gas............... . 2,834 3,001 2,694 2,374 2,395 13,298 13.6 
By hanging or strangulation...... 3,572 3,632 3,543 3,517 3,399 17,663 18.0 
By GHOWREMET 2 ccc ccccccccccccccces 952 996 980 872 903 4,703 4.8 
By PED. hcoccccgesescccscesses 7,543 8,075 7,798 7,296 6,830 37,542 38.3 
By cutting or piercing instruments 973 874 821 847 777 4,292 4.4 
By jumping from high places...... 622 702 689 633 698 3,344 3.4 
i PE beccoesisedtbeesuctac 163 156 141 147 163 770 0.8 
Bp GEMGED TRGBMS. 2. cc cccccccccsves 169 171 186 182 197 905 0.9 
i PPTTirrre re 20,088 20,927 19,993 18,828 18,214 98,050 100.0 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


““Organizing’”’ Life Agents 

The projected “unionization” of life 
insurance agents seems, after all, to 
amount to something more than a 
pipe dream. A few organizations 
have been formed and it appears that 
some headway has been made, par- 
ticularly in Chicago. At first blush 
it would appear that the last group 
of “workers” who need or would ac- 
cede to unionization would be the life 
insurance salesmen of the country. 
In the first place, they never give a 
thougkt to “hours of work” in the la- 
bor union conception of the phrase. 
Their hours of work are of their own 
choosing. Your’ successful under- 
writer is customarily seeking to find 
a way to work more rather than 
fewer hours during the day. In the 
matter of remuneration there is, of 
course, no dispute. The life under- 
writer is paid a commission the rate 
of which has been pretty thoroughly 
standardized after years of experi- 
ence and study. It is a rate that has 
been determined not only in accord- 
ance with the value of the service 
performed but in consideration, as 
well, of what is equitable for the 
policyholder and what is consistent 
with standards of financial safety. 
Life underwriters have very few 
“grievances” against their employ- 
ers, the companies. Such of them 
as they may have are generally set- 
tled to their complete satisfaction. 
If you ever saw a group of life insur- 
ance company executives and their 
salesmen in convention assembled 
you would agree that it would be 
highly amusing to refer to the latter 
as “down-trodden employees.” 


No Need for’Em 


It seems utterly ridiculous, in short, 
.to hook up life insurance salesmen 
with labor unions in any way. None 
of the conditions which labor unions 
aim to remedy obtain in the em- 
ployer-employee relationships of the 
life insurance company and its pro- 
ducers. However, this is an age when 
organization has come to a great 
many groups of workers (including 
professional men) who were never 
bitten with that bug in years past. 
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Editorial employees of newspapers, 
for example, were always regarded 
aS members of a profession. Their 
hours of work were commonly looked 
upon as the time, however short or 
however long, which it took them to 
perform their stated tasks. Salaries 
varied widely and were frequently de- 
termined by intangible measurements. 
It seemed to those in that field that 
that would be the way in which news- 
papers were run until the end of 
time. Today, however, a good number 
of the active newspaper men and 
women of the country are members 
of the American Newspaper Guild 
which just voted affiliation with the 
Committee For Industrial Organiza- 
tion. It is cited here merely as an 
example of the supposedly unfertile 
fields in which the seed of unioniza- 
tion has been sown. 

What missionary work has been 
done by labor organizers in the life 
insurance field has been confined 
largely to industrial agents. This 
class of producers is, of course, more 
closely supervised than is the case 
of ordinary life underwriters. Their 
remuneration, too, is on a somewhat 
different scale. Nevertheless, it has 
always been our observation that the 
agents of industrial life insurance 
companies, particularly the larger 
ones, have been most happy in their 
relations with their companies. As 
the company benefits by the success 
of its agents it is constantly doing 
everything in its power to improve 
the agent’s lot and raise his produc- 


tion and his income. Such reports 
as we have had of attempts at union. 
ization in this field lead us to belieye 
that it is inspired by individuals who 
do not know very much about life 
insurance and who definitely do not 
have the feel of the company-agency 
relationship which has existed for 
half a century in American insurance 
and which has redounded bountifully 
to the welfare of both, and above all, 
to the policyholder. 


The Tax Approach 


It must be said for J. P. Morgan 
that his now famous ship-board in. 
terview cleared the air of a lot of 
hypocrisy that customarily clings to 
the question of taxation. Mr. Morgan 
said two things which no man who 
is honest with himself can deny. He 
said that nobody likes to pay taxes 
and that there is no obligation on 
the part of any citizen to pay more 
taxes than the laws, as written, re- 
quire, 

So we see no reason why the life 
underwriter shouldn’t use, with com- 
plete frankness, the tax saving ap- 
proach in such cases where it is ap- 
plicable. Taxation is a terrific prob- 
lem today not only to the wealthy but 
as well to the average man with an 
average income and each succeeding 
year will probably find the little fel- 
low paying out a larger share of his 
income in taxes. 

In several ways life insurance 
offers a direct, effective and socially 
beneficent method of easing the tax 
burden. It is not only good business 
for a life underwriter to point this 
out to his client but incumbent upon 
him to do so as a part of his obliga- 
tion to offer complete service to the 
policyholder. It is well known today 
that unless a man makes a very 
careful disposition of his estate it is 
within the realm of possibility that 








OFFICIAL CHANGES IN METROPOLITAN AGENCY STAFF 


fp PPECTIVE July 1, Henry E. North, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, will 
be resident vice-president in charge of the Pacific Coast Head Office of the 
company. Vice-President North has been identified with the agency department of 
the Metropolitan since 1913 when he joined the company as agent, progressing by 


regular promotions to his present position. 


He was born January 20, 1889, in Kansas 


City, Kan. Other changes announced for this time include Superintendent of Agencies 
C. J. North, who will be assigned as the official to assist Vice-President Wilkes in the 
Division of Field Management. The Division of Field Education and Sales Promotion, 
under the charge of C. J. North, will be a part of the Division of Field Management. 

Superintendent of Agencies John H. Almy will take charge of the New England 
Territory. Superintendent of Agencies J. A. Smithies will take charge of the Pacific 
Coast Territory. Superintendent of Agencies K. C. Ringer will take charge of the 
Southern Territory. Assistant Superintendent of Agencies G. J. Spahn is appointed 
Superintendent of Agencies to take charge of the Southwestern Territory. 

Manager Samuel D. Risley, of Youngstown, Ohio, is appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies and will be assigned to duty with Superintendent of Agencies Schussler 


in the Great Lakes Territory. 
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he might leave less than nothing to 
his dependents although he might 
have considered himself in life as a 
fairly well-to-do man. As every life 
jnsurance underwriter knows all 
estates are allowed a forty thousand 
dollar insurance exemption and so if 
for no other reason every man of 
means should have a life insurance 
policy payable to a named beneficiary. 
And there are many other direct and 
simple ways in which life insurance 
can be used to ease the tax burden 
on inherited property. The second 
estate tax, for example, where the 
property passes through two or more 
hands at intervals exceeding five 
years can be minimized by employing 
a life insurance benefit. Finally, the 
need for liquid funds in the settle- 
ment of an estate is most easily and 
directly supplied by the existence of 
a cash benefit from a life insurance 
policy. 


Publicity Distasteful 


The distasteful publicity accom- 
panying recent charges in Washing- 
ton of tax evasion should act as an 
impetus, rather than a curb, to the 
tax approach in life underwriting. 
The life insurance method of easing 
tax burdens is not an evasion, it is 
not a trick, it is not an opprobrious 
scheme. It is a direct, straightfor- 
ward, legal and virtuous transaction. 
Life underwriters who offer it for ex- 
actly what it is worth will find that 
it pays dividends. 


Program Selling the Thing 


Unfortunately, some of the very 
best agency executives in the life in- 
surance business are a little over- 
fond of fine phrases. Their speeches 
are studded with esoteric expressions 
which have a highly intellectual or 
scientific ring to them but turn out 
to be, when analyzed, merely old 
friends which used to be designated 
by one syllable words. We have 
been listening to, reading, and yes, 
printing a number of these efforts. 
They comprise an interesting study 
in the number of ways in which the 
same thing can be said. 

Out of the welter of sales ha- 
rangues—highfalutin’ and otherwise 
—which have come our way in re- 
cent months, we note the constant re- 
currence of one feature—and it is a 
good one. Program selling, we have 
observed, is back in favor. After you 
have cleared away the idiosyncrasies 
and the individual styles of success- 
ful life insurance salesmen of the 
day, you will find that almost with- 
out exception they are basing their 




















Bright Prospects 


efforts on the approach. 
Some of them are using it more ex- 
tensively than others, but the basic 
elements of programming are present 
It consists of two calls 


program 


every time. 
on every prospect. The first call is 
devoted solely to acquiring all pos- 
sible information relating to the pros- 
pect’s physical, financial and social 
status and, if possible, present policies 
are taken for examination and audit. 
No sale is attempted on this visit. 
On the second call, of course, the 
setting provides for a presentation of 
a life insurance program in accord- 
ance with the prospect’s particular 
needs. 

Sure, programming is an old story, 
but during the depression it sort of 
slipped out of the picture somewhat. 
Improved conditions, however, have 
fostered its return to favor. It is the 
smart way to sell life insurance to- 
day. The agent who is not utilizing 
it in some way is overlooking a bet. 


The West Looks Up 


Widespread turnover in jobs on 
the Pacific Coast has developed this 
year, indicating not only increased 
business activity but also that many 
people are enabled to return to their 
old trades and professions, and prob- 
ably many are going off relief and 
Government-sponsored jobs in order 
to get back to work. This is the im- 


pression of Lee N. Parker, president 
of the American Service Bureau of 
Chicago, who has just completed a 
western inspection trip. 

The financial side of life insurance 
inspections is showing definitely 
better this year in the West. There 
has been a sharp turnover in employ- 
ment as compared to a year ago. Mr. 
Parker said probably 10 per cent of 
inspections made there show appli- 
cants have had more than one job in 
the last year. Payrolls in Pacific 
Coast industry are running 25 to 30 
per cent ahead of a year ago, reports 
indicate. Life insurance sales are 
much better and agents are optimistic. 
Policy loans are substantially re- 
duced and many loan repayments 
have been made. Mr. Parker returned 
by the southern route, stopping over 
in Texas. He reported the life insur- 
ance business is considerably better 
there, as well. 


Encouraging Reports 


Such reports are encouraging as 
one of the most perplexing problems 
both in the field and in the home 
office, where underwriting considera- 
tions prevail, has been that of the 
uprooted industrial worker — the 
skilled laborer who has found it nec- 
essary to leave a preferred occupa- 
tion and engage in a hazardous and 
under-paid one. The return to the 


old jobs and the old incomes will 
stabilize business generally once this 
goal has been generally gained. 
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Davis Heads New York 


Life Supervisors 


Joseph V. Davis, associate agency 
manager of the Theodore M. Riehle 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, was elected president of 
the Life Supervisors Association of 
New York at the annual meeting at 
Rockville Centre, L. I. The other of- 
ficers elected are Vice-President Lowell 
M. Baker of the DeLong Agency of 
the Mutual Benefit Life and Samuel 
D. Rosen of the C. B. Knight Agency 
of the Union Central Life, as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 





Joseph V. Davis 


The members of the executive com- 
mittee are Harold Cronin, McNulty 
Agency, Prudential; William C. 
Smerling, Wolfson Agency, Berk- 
shire; Arthur L. Sullivan, Bragg 
Agency, Guardian; Walter K. Vickers, 
Patterson Agency, Mass Mutual; and 
Stanley Weiland, Luther-Keffer 
Agency, Aetna. In addition to the 
elected members, the two immediate 
Past Presidents who serve on the 
Executive Committee are James F. 
MacGrath, Jr., Cerf Agency, Fidelity 
Mutual—two years; and Jerome Sie- 
gel, McGeorge Agency, Prudential, 
one year. 

The new President, Joseph V. Davis, 
has been associated with Theodore M. 
Riehle, Agency Manager for the 
Equitable, and President of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers for twelve years. Starting from 
scratch, he built an outstanding unit, 
not only in the production of a large 
volume of good business but in the 
development of a fine, compact group 
of able, well-trained, career life under- 
writers. His unit has paid for, in some 
years, over $5,000,000 in business. It 
has for many years led all of the units 
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in the Greater New York department 
of the Equitable and is a leading unit 
in the entire country. 





Another Tax Plan 


Another tax item for the life insur- 
ance beneficiary has popped up in 
Kansas. State authorities there have 
told funeral directors that vaults, cas- 
kets and similar funeral necessities 
are taxable and that the State sales 
tax must be applied thereon. A neat 
note for life insurance agents seeking 
new sales arguments is the contention 
that the estate of the deceased is liable 
for the sales tax on the theory that 
the cadaver is the “ultimate con- 
sumer.” 


Wells Elected Director 
Of United States Life 


At the Directors Meeting of The 
United States Life Insurance Com.- 
pany on June 15, Graham C. Wells, 
one of the most widely known life 
underwriters in the country, was 
elected to the Company’s Directorate. 
For the past two years Mr. Wells has 
been associated with The U. S. Life, 
largely in connection with furthering 
the Tithe Policy, a special form of life 
insurance contract developed under 
“The Wells System” for financing re- 
ligious, charitable and educational in- 
stitutions. Recently he has been con- 
sultant to the American Internationa] 
Underwriters Corporation. 





sons and daughters. 


effort. 








Living Monuments 


A man can leave no finer heritage than well-reared 


It is the life insurance salesman’s 

privilege to help fathers in such an 
College endowments or 
straight protection contracts are 
used as the circumstances require. 


Tell the family provider 
how he can do this 
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COMMISSIONERS ELECT BOWLES PRESIDENT; 
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r quotations as of Dec. 1, 1937, will 
MOVE AGAINST UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE heneafertlt 6’ ened, 
George A. Bowles of Virginia was in many states who have found them- The report of the special committee 
; The the unanimous choice of the National selves powerless to control the evil felt on a full time executive secretary for 
. om- Association of Insurance Commission- that it was incumbent upon them to do the association recommended that such 
Wells, ers for the presidency of that organi- something for the mulcted policyhold- an appointment be made and suggest- 
1 life zation at the concluding business ses- ers of wildcat carriers. In its ultimate ed several means of financing the of- 
was sion on Wednesday of this week at the form the resolution confined itself to fice. The report was neatly steam- 
orate. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- an endorsement of Postmaster-General rollered, however, in a manner that 
Is has phia. Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., of James A. Farley’s stand as reported brought smiles even to the counte- 
Life, California was elected vice-president reeently in the press. The resolution nances of those who were made the 
ring and Jess G. Read of Oklahoma was is as follows: butt of the maneuver. The convention 
val ace in the office of secretary- WHEREAS it has come to the voted “aye” to a motion which ex- 
as ° attention of this convention through pressed appreciation of the commit- 
iS re Louis H. Pink of New York was re- the press that the Postmaster Gen- tee’s efforts but did not concur with 
al in- elected chairman of the executive com- eral of the United States has their conclusions. It looks as though 
| con- mittee and the following were named launched : nation-wide drive the permanent secretary proposition is 
tional to serve on that committee: Frank N . ee SD SR s : : 
: N. therefore, permanently dead. 
Julian of Alabama, R. E. O’Malley of BE IT RESOLVED, That the Na- It is expected that unauthorized in- 
Missouri, John C. Blackall of Connecti- tional Association of Insurance surance will be a hot topic at the win- 
--—— cut, Christopher A. Gough of New Jer- Commissioners in meeting a j in N - 
— & © sembled go on record as endorsing ter meeting in New York. The com 
sey, Hugh H. Earle of Oregon, R. L. the remarks and activities of the missioners feel that the bills already 
Daniel of Texas, and John J. Holmes one oe ae ee introduced in Congress are too broad 
in im for the position taken an . re 
Fas oar aes alt We Sans abba the results accomplished and urg- Oe ee ee cone ae 
' ed con ing him to continue such investiga- some type of legislation that will help 
ventions in the long history of the Na- tions and prosecutions. them out of their difficulties. They 
tional Association of Insurance Com- + geek are entertaining at present a suggest- 
missioners. All the states except three Legislation Recommended ed bill developed by Lamar Hill, coun- 
were represented by their commission- The committee on valuation of se- sel of the America Fore Group of fire 
ers and the majority of them were curities recommended to the conven- and casualty insurance companies, 
accompanied by one or more members tion the adoption of legislation in the which doesn’t go very far but would 
of their staff. In the absence, through various states for compulsory amorti- confine the use of the mails to compa- 
illness, of President Ernest Palmer of zation in reporting the values of eligi- nies which are supervised in at least 
Illinois, George A. Bowles presided. ble bonds in the annual! statements. No one state. 
The convention received a message change was recommended in the meth- The only other business of para- 
from Mr. Palmer assuring all that he od of evaluating stocks held by life mount importance to life insurance in- 
was on the road to recovery and mak- insurance companies. This allows the terests discussed at the Philadelphia 
ing the suggestion that the convention use of cost or book value, whichever is convention concerned the regulation 
revert to its former practice of hold- lower. of fraternal insurance. A sub-com- 
ing an executive committee meeting There has been a change, however, mittee will be appointed and hearings 
in June at Chicago or some other cen- in respect to the valuation of state, held later on the subject. 
tral point, the annual meeting in Sep- 
tember and the adjourned meeting in 
New York the first week in December. CAREER OF A SOLDIER EXECUTIVE 
The suggestion was favorably received : : 
and it was announced that a meeting CMaAaies BURTON ROBBINS, manager and general counsel of the American Life 
would be held in New York on Nov, 29 Convention since July, 1934, was born on a farm in Mills County, lowa, November 
; < . = 6, 1877 and received his preparatory education in private schools in Garden City, 
30 and Dec. 1, just prior to the meet- Long Island. He entered the University of Nebraska in 1894; was a member of Delta 
ing of the Association of Life Insur- Tau Delta, and was graduated in 1898. In March of that year he enl'sted as a private 
ance Presidents. in the First Nebraska Volunteers of Infantry and served in the Spanish-American War 
Life insurance did not play so nearly = in the Philippine Insurrection, where he was wounded and decorated for 
as important a part in the proceedings iahates his war service, he attended Columbia University Law School and com- 
as is customary. The big news of the menced his practice in Cedar Rapids, lowa, in 1903. During the same year he was 
convention was largely confined to married to Helen Larrabee, of Clearmont, lowa. Three children, two girls and a boy, 
casualty insurance and its attendant were born to them before the death of Mrs. Robbins in 1919. 
problems of workmen’s compensation Col. Robbins’ subsequent business, military and political services, by reason of his 
nee “- “ne ‘ unusually active career, can best be summarized as follows: 
ae and compulsory automobile Judge, Superior Court of Cedar Rapids, lowa, 1909-1918; one of the organizers 
liability insurance laws. Life men pres- of the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company. President and General Counsel 1914 
ent were chiefly interested in the until the time of > ou = the United = yg Ae 
es : , steal Senciiediiedl for two terms, and director for many years, Cedar Rapids amber o mmerce; 
on pangptveelyee yerongmanti cige director in Cedar Rapids National pM Merchants National Bank in Cedar Rapids; 
: president and later chairman of the board of the Federal Home Loan Bank of Des 
valuation of securities. Moines; captain, lowa National Guard 1914. Promoted major and brigade adjutant 
The resolution on unauthorized in- during Mexican Border service November, 1916. Major and adjutant 67th and 69th 
surance aroused considerable discus- Infantry brigades during the World War; 8 months’ service in France. Now 
sion because of the feeling on the part command the 349th Infantry U. S. Reserves; after five years’ service on the executive 
we committee, became president of the American Life Convention 1930-31. Manager 
of many commissioners that approval and General Counsel since July |, 1934; Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War for 
of Federal action on the question con- the State of lowa, 1923-26. Assistant Secretary of War, 1928-29. Department 
stitutes a step in the direction of ulti- Commander of lowa, American Legion, 1922-23; Chairman, National Defense Com- 
mate Federal control and supervision mittee of the Legion, 1927-30. 
Zz of insurance. However, commissioners 
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What Agency Experience 
Taught Salesman 


A background of agency cashier- 
ing and several years’ work in 
agency auditing convinced Anthony 


E. Vieth, Massachusetts Mutual 
general agent in Saint Louis, that 
the following four fundamentals are 
required for success in life insurance 
selling: 1—To aim for a better class 
of business. 2—To plan for profi- 
ciency in underwriting. 3—To select 
a definite field in which to work. 
4—To attain a satisfactory volume 
of business. 

In other words, systematized effort 
in every department of the job was 
admitted as paramount at the out- 


-Prospecting 


set and, he told the 45th agents con- 
v_ntion Jast week in Chicago, he has 
never deviated from that plan. Mr. 
Veith attends to all office routine 
curing the early morning hours and 
seldom returns to his office after 
leaving for a planned day’s work. At 
the beginning of each month he 
; repares a master list of everyone 
te plans to see during that period 
and this list is built around a found- 
ation of prospects which includes 
always the following: rate changes, 








8 PROTECTIONG 
and SECURITY 





LET’S LOOK AT THE 
RECORDS! 


Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1936 
Insurance Issued during 1936...... 
Net Gain in Insurance for 1936 


Insurance in Force. Jan. 1, 1937.... 


Do you know of any other Life In- 
surance company our size, not having 
“Allied Lines,” that equaled the above 
record during 1936? 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


Wuy Nort Ask Apout Ir? 


Direct your letter to 


4. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 


$119,038,350 
21,678,960 
7,370,862 
126,409,212 


Organized 1901 
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birthdays of friends and _policy- 
holders, children’s birthdays, term 
conversions, audit follow-ups, cen- 
ters of influence, contacts and new in- 
terviews. 


How the Fundamentals 


Are Applied 


In his rate change solicitations Mr. 
Veith uses a number of pieces of di- 
rect mail and in his daily calls on 
prospects in this classification he de- 
pends largely upon accurate and com- 
plete card records which contain all 
essential information as well as a his- 
tory of previous interviews—which 
permits continuity of thought and ac- 
tion and which convinces the pros- 
pect that his interests are being care- 
fully considered. Birthday greetings 
he finds essential to the building up 
of friendships and centers of in- 
fluence. He keeps after term con- 
versions continually, not that he fears 
the loss of a policy but in order to 
assure his client the purchase of per- 
manent insurance at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. 

In a discussion of audit follow-up, 
Mr. Veith quoted General Agent 
Hughes who maintains that business 
never goes where it is not invited nor 
stays where it is badly treated. At the 
same time, he warned against making 
such detail too burdensome. There will 
be, however, constant occasions in 
which real service can be rendered the 
policyholder and in which he will get 
his first real appreciation of actual 
life insurance service. 

And as for friends, he maintains 
that he does not get business from his 
friends, but rather his friends from 
his business. Enjoying the confidence 
of friends and being capable of ren- 
dering a service they must have from 
someone, he feels that he is the logi- 
cal man for the assignment and he 
quotes Gerald Eubank, to illustrate 
the need for large acquaintance 
among civic and club groups, in say- 
ing “never allow a nickel to obstruct 
your view of a dollar.” 

Mr. Veith uses the two-interview 
system. He tells the prospect that he 
has made no inquiries about him— 
that he wants to know only what the 
prospect wants to tell him, and thus 
gains confidence at the beginning. 
One of his leading and first questions 
is: “What do you want your insur- 


ance to do for you?” 
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Settlement Options 
—And Why 


In discussing “Settlement Options’ 
at the Joint Sales Congress of the 
Columbia Association of Life under- 
writers and the Jefferson City Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., Adam Rosenthal, spe- 
cial agent for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, in St. Louis, 
Mo., said: “How many of us, if we 
received our full year’s salary on 
Jan. 1, would have at least one- 
twelfth of it left on Dec. 1? How 
many of us would give our wives the 
full year’s allowance for household 
operations on Jan. 1 and not expect 


to be called on again before the full 
year elapsed? 

“If the United States Government 
gave to all its pensioners a lump sum 
of money instead of a monthly income, 
would these pensioners be as well pro- 
vided for as they now are? You know 
human nature—you know the answers 
A lump sum of 
money is not a substitute for income. 
Life Insurance payable in a lump 
sum does not provide protection fo. 
dependents. 

“Judge C. W. Holtkamp, after 25 
years in the Probate Court of St. 
Louis, made the following statement: 
‘My experience in the Probate Court 
has taught me that Life Insurance is 
the most valuable asset that a man 
can leave, provided he leaves it in the 
right way. I think that some of the 
most pitiful cases that come under 


to these questions. 


my observation are instances in which 
a goodly sum of Life Insurance has 
been left to the wife and family, and 
which in an incredibly short time is 
entirely gone.’ ” 


More Sensible Selling 

Publication of More Sensible Sell- 
ing, by the well-known “Coffin- 
Engelsman” team, is announced by 
The Rough Notes Company. Under- 
writers who have read “Sensible 
Selling,” by the same authors, will 
welcome this fresh and vivid discus- 
sion of life insurance selling methods. 

In this new book, Ralph G. Engels- 
man describes some nineteen cases 
out of his carrer as a life insurance 
salesman. He tells exactly what hap- 
pened, the “set-up,” his previous con- 
tacts with the prospect, what he said, 
what the prospect said. 





and Selling- 


Imbedded in every good sale are 
certain fundamentals of successful 
selling, skillfully executed. Vincent 
B. Coffin knows these fundamentals. 
He analyzes each one of Engelsman’s 
sales, shows exactly how the sales- 
man built up his case, how he estab- 
lished himself with the prospect, the 
points that swung the decision to 
“ves.” The new book sells for $2.00. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF 








Proving Preferred Prospects 
Definite proof that old policyowners, 
as a class, constitute a most fertile 
field of prospects for new life insur- 
ance is found in the experience of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the first four months of 1937. 
During this period, the company’s 
monthly lists of five leaders in paid 
business on old policyowners consis- 
tently dovetailed with the monthly 
lists of 20 leading personal producers. 
Over the entire period, only three lead- 
ers in policyowner business failed to 
qualify among the leaders in total paid 
production. 


ALL TIME 
RECORD IN 


@ GREATEST MONTHLY 
ISSUED VOLUME 


@ GREATEST MONTHLY 
PAID VOLUME 


MAY 


Bankers Life 
Nebraska - 


LINCOLN - SINCE 


1887 
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V erdict: 


Loss and Litigation Through Irregular Payments 


times effected by an extension of 
credit given to the insured. Dif- 
ferent methods are often employed to 
accomplish this avowed purpose. Fre- 
quently, however, the parties involved 
fail to appreciate that the manner in 
which the payment of a premium is 
earried out may result, unknown to 
them, in legally extending such credit. 
This is illustrated in the case of 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company v. Mann, 86 Fed. (2d) 783 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit). Fred Mann had taken out a 
policy in January, 1925, which, at the 
time of trial had been reduced to $50,- 
000. Rose Mann, the wife of the 
insured, was named as the beneficiary 
in said policy. A quarterly premium 
was due on July 16, 1930. 


Post-Dated Premium Check 


On August 14, 1930, the insured 
gave to the company’s general agents, 
Joseph and Sherman Strong, a check 
in the sum of $612.50, which check 
was post-dated September 5, 1930. On 
the morning of that date, the insured’s 
balance in the bank on which the 
check was drawn was $231.29. At the 
close of the day, the balance was 
$155.65. Subsequently, the balance 
decreased and on September 18, 1930, 
it amounted to $64.40. On September 
1, the balance was $573.33. 


Agent Held Check 


Notice was given by the general 
agents to the home office of the pay- 
ment without specifying the manner 
of the payment. On the books of the 
company an entry was made showing 
payment and credit given to the agent 
therefor. The supervisor of the home 


Pines ee: of premiums are some- 


office at the trial testified that the com- . 
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pany had received notice on Septem- 
ber 22 that the premium had been 
paid. 

A photostatic copy of the check 
would indicate that the same had been 
deposited by the general agents on 
September 1, four days prior to the 
date of the cheek, though the testi- 
mony of the general agent was that 
he had held the check and did not 
present it to the bank until about 
September 15. 

Upon its presentation, it was dis- 
honored by the bank and returned to 
the general agent who, in turn, sent 
it to the home office. On September 
29, the home office wrote the insured 
returning the dishonored check, stat- 
ing that the policy had lapsed and 
giving the conditions upon which rein- 
statement might be made. 


Loan Against Policy 


On January 16, 1930, the insured 
had borrowed $6,363.65 against the 
policy. At the time of the trial its 
paid up value, with interest, was 
$516.07. This amount was tendered to 
the plaintiff, the beneficiary. 

Later, the company sent to the in- 
sured an undated notice of premium 
due October 16, 1930. The evidence 
as to this subsequent premium notice 
was excluded by the Court. From 
1915, Strong had been an agent for 
the company and from 1929, a general 
agent. 


Suicide After Lapsation 


Shortly after the company had in- 
formed the insured that the policy had 
lapsed for non-payment, the insured 
committed suicide. Thereupon, his 
widow, the beneficiary, sued for the 
amount of the policy. She had judg- 
ment in the lower Court for $53,- 
387.10. 


The policy provided that no persons 
other than those specified in the policy 
could give any extension of time for 
the payment of premiums or other 
moneys due to the company. Pre- 
miums were payable in advance and 
a grace period for the payment of the 
same was provided. 

What was the effect of the delivery 
by the insured and the acceptance by 
the insurer’s general agents of the 
post-dated check, where it was shown 
that the grace period given to the in- 
sured had not expired when the check 
was delivered but did expire before 
the date of the said check? 


Post Dated Check, or Note? 


In seeking the answer to the prob- 
lem propounded, the Court success- 
fully obtained from counsel a conces- 
sion that, had the insurer accepted 
the insured’s note, the dates being 
the same, the acceptance of the note 
would have been the payment of the 
premium. Once having obtained the 
agreement of counsel to this principle 
of law, the Appellate Court proceeded 
to inquire as to the difference between 
the acceptance of a postdated check 
instead of a note, and the authority 
of a general agent to extend credit to 
an insured. 

Addressing itself to this question, 
the Court said: 


“In approaching this question, it 
is necessary to keep in mind that the 
payment of a premium on a life in- 
surance policy is optional with the 
insured, who always has the privi- 
lege of terminating his insurance by 
not paying the premium. The con- 
sideration of a note by him given 
for the amount of the premium is 
the payment of said premium and 
the continuance of the life insur- 
ance policy. Inasmuch as the exe- 
cution of a note creates a liability 
on the part of the insured which did 
not previously exist, it constitutes 
the consideration for the payment 
and satisfaction of the premium. 
Wherein does the execution and ac- 
ceptance of a post dated check per- 
mit of a different conclusion? 


No Prior Liability 


“Prior to the issuance of the post 
dated check there was no liability 
on the part of the insured to pay the 
premium. Upon the delivery of the 
check there arose a legal liability 
on his part. If the check were a 
presently due check the considera- 
tion would arise, but acceptance of 
such a check would be upon the 
hypothesis of money in the bank 
with which to pay the check. If 
there were no funds in the bank, it 
would be optional with the insurer 
to retain the check and enforce the 
liability or repudiate the effect of 
its acceptance because of fraud. For 
payment of a premium will not be 
recognized where the insurer was 
induced to accept something of 
value upon a showing that the in- 
sured practiced fraud and deceit on 
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the party crediting payment of pre- 
mium. 


No Fraud or Deceit 


“In the execution of a post dated 
check, however, and its acceptance, 
there is no fraud or deceit. There 
is the necessary implication of ex- 
tension of credit on the part of the 
payee to the maker of the check. 
There is also the inference that the 
maker has no funds in the bank 
with which to presently meet the 
sum named in the check, but that 
he will have the necessary money 
in the bank on the date of the post 
dated check. 


No Doubt Entertained 


“Had the insured met his death 
prior to the date of the check, but 
subsequent to the thirty days of 
grace within which he might have 
paid his premium, we think there 
would have been no doubt of in- 
surer’s liability. For, until death 
intervened, insured might have de- 
posited money in the bank. If the 
delivery of the check constituted 
payment under such circumstances, 
then we are at a loss to understand 
how such payment may be avoided 
by subsequent acts of insured. The 
delivery of the check was either 
payment or it had no legal efficacy 
whatsoever. 

“Payment having been made, its 
subsequent avoidance is not pos- 
sible save as payee shows fraud by 
payer in inducing payee to acknowl- 
edge payment.” 


Purposes in Mind 


The Court then continued to analyze 
the purposes the insured had in mind 
at the time he delivered the post-dated 
check and indulged itself in a specula- 
tion as to what particular time the 
impelling motive to self-destruction 
Its reasoning in con- 


asserted itself. 
nection therewith is as follows: 


“There is here also present an 
estoppel phase of this payment 
issue. The insured held a _ valid 
life insurance policy for $50,000 
upon which he had paid six substan- 
tial premiums. He was evidently 
desirous of paying the next pre- 
mium instalment when he entered 
the insurer’s office. The time with- 
in which he might pay the premium 
and keep the policy alive was about 
to expire. He had two more days 
within which to make payment. Al- 
though he had not at the time the 
necessary funds in the bank, it does 
not appear that he could not have 
obtained the money within the two 
days. In fact, it not only does not 
affirmatively appear that he could 
not make the payment, but it af- 
firmatively appears that with the 
cash on hand at the time, added to 
the amount he might have _ bor- 
rowed on the policy, he could have 
made the payment. Instead he of- 
fered his post dated check which 
the insurer accepted. The date 
therein fixed extended beyond the 
payment date of the premium and 
the thirty days’ grace. 


Going Too Far 


“It would be carrying the facts 
too far to suggest that the insured 





might have terminated his life 
within the period fixed in the pol- 
icy had the credit represented by 
the post dated check not been ex- 
tended. Yet such is a possibility. 
The weakness of this death possi- 
bility as an estoppel factor lies in 
the fact that the date when the im- 
pulse or determination to end life 
was finally reached by the insured 
is unknown. It is inferable at least 
that his determination to end life 
was not until after the thirty days 
of grace had expired. For, if it 
were present before, the insured 
would have avoided all possibility 
of contest arising over the giving of 
a post dated check without funds in 
the bank, by acting when the policy 
was still clearly in force. 

“We are therefore convinced that 
there is no estoppel based upon the 
act of suicide. We do conclude, 
however, that acceptance of the 
check which did not become due 
until after the time for payment of 
the premium had expired should 
and does include the later repudia- 
tion of the extension of credit.” 


Credit Extension 


The Court next directed its atten- 
tion to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which credit might be ex- 
tended to an insured by a general 
agent. In this regard, the Court spoke 
as follows: 

“We think the agents were au- 
thorized to extend credit to the in- 
sured on behalf of the insurer. Most 
surely they could personally extend 
credit to him. (Cyclopedia of In- 
surance Law, Couch, § 604.) The 
facts before us would indicate that 
credit was extended by the insurer’s 
agents personally, and the court was 





justified in so holding as a matter 
of law. The check was made pay- 
bale to Joseph and Sherman Strong, 
General Agents. The name of the 
insurer did not appear. Joseph and 
Sherman Strong accepted the check 
and notified the head office of the 
company that the premium was 
paid. No mention was made to the 
home office that payment was by a 
post dated check. The agents gave 
credit to the insured on their books. 
They induced the company to do 
likewise. They did not present the 
post dated check on its date, but 
kept it ten days. These facts irre- 
sistibly point to credit extension by 
the agents to the insured. At the 
least value they called for submis- 
sion to a jury and the District Judge 
so acted, 


Loan and Obligation 


“There existed no valid reason 
why the agents should not have 
loaned the money to insured. By 
so doing they, of course, obligated 
themselves to the insurer. This, we 
think, was the effect of the trans- 
action. Having extended the credit 
to the insured, the premium was 
paid and the agents became (as was 
recorded on the books of the com- 
pany) liable to the insurer for the 
amount of the premium. The effect 
of the entire transaction being a 
payment of the premium, it could 
not be nullified by the death of the 
insured nor by the discovery of the 
fact that the credit was unwisely 
extended.” 


By the foregoing is shown the im- 


portance of every act performed by 
the agent so that extreme care must 
always be exercised in the conduct of 
the agent’s duties. 
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Medical 
Medical Problems Viewed 
At ALC Meeting 


Medical problems involving over- 
weight mortality, supplementary ex- 
aminations, hookworm disease, ma- 
laria and amebiasis, non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis, pregnancy, and non-dia- 
betic glycosuria, as affecting selec- 
tion of applicants for life insurance 
were weighed and analyzed by out- 
standing medical men at the 27th an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention at 
the Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., June 17-19. 

One of the most interesting ques- 
tions always has been the effect of 
overweight on insurability. Pearce 
Shepherd, assistant actuary, The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Newark, N. J., in “An Analysis 
of Overweight Mortality,” drew valu- 
able conclusions from a comprehen- 
sive study. Mortality of overweights, 
he said, measured as a percentage of 
average weight mortality, has not 
noticeably improved, but the number 
of extra deaths for a given degree 
of overweight at a certain age is less 
than it was 30 or 40 years ago. He 
concluded that somewhat more liberal 
treatment of overweights is justified, 
not because their mortality is better 
in relation to average weights, but 
because of the general improvement 
in mortality which has taken place, 
apparently effecting the same per- 
centage improvement among over- 
weights as among average weights. 

Life companies’ build tables, he 
said, indicate ratings for the average 
of carefully selected risks; the best 
may be as much as 15 points better 
than the average, but there are many 
risks worse than average by perhaps 
more than 15 points. The line be- 
tween standard and substandard rat- 
ing, he said, should depend on the 
extra deaths provided for in the first 
substandard class. 

The danger inherent in the prac- 
tice of a company being more liberal 
than competitors on overweights or 
other impairments, said Mr. Shepherd, 
is that in accepting risks that other 
companies rate the company will get 
more than it cares for of that type of 
business and so the effect on the 
general mortality will be greater than 
was anticipated. 

The hazards of overweight come 
late in life and the result in many 
cases is sudden death. There is some 
indication, however, he said, that the 
overweights’ risk of accidental death 
is only slightly more than the aver- 
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age or underweight risk. The over- 
weights are less agile, offer a larger 
target and because of their weight 
the results of an accident may be 
more serious. Overweight predis- 
poses the individual to diabetes and 
all the large group of cardio-vascular- 
renal diseases, as well as some others 
not so frequently found. 





T. A. PHILLIPS 


President of ALC 
and of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life 





Accurate Data on Risk 
Vitally Essential 


Accuracy and completeness of the 
information upon which life insur- 
ance risk selection is based is the 
foundation of sound underwriting, Dr. 
A. J. Robinson, medical director of 
the Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, Conn., declared in his paper on 
“Supplementary Examinations” read 
at the Medical Section meeting of the 
ALC. In their proper place, he said, 
supplementary examinations can be 
used as an aid to diagnosis and serve a 
very important function in underwrit- 
ing. However, all additional laboratory 
aids to diagnosis will not and cannot 
take the place of a good clinical exami- 
nation. 

In any company, he summed up, 
good mortality could be made even 
better by overly rigid standards of 
selection. likewise, overly liberal se- 
lection standards or carelessness or 
indifference in accumulation of accur- 
ate facts on which to base the un- 


Departmental 


derwriting decision can result in bad 
mortality. Use of the electro-cardio- 
gram and X-ray as supplementary ex- 
aminations on applicants for larger 
amounts at older ages, even though 
there is no suggestive history or clin- 
ical finding pointing to cardio-vascular 
disease, and more frequent use of both 
means for small amounts of insur- 
ance, even at younger ages where 
there are physical signs or suggestive 
history pointing to cardio-vascular 
disease, will yield valuable underwrit- 
ing information not obtainable by any 
other methods. 

Dr. Robinson said that if an ex- 
aminer fails to recognize a heart mur- 
mur calling for a plus 75% rating, 
the company will lose $8 at age 30 
per thousand of ordinary life insur- 
ance approved on the basis of such 
an examination, but the loss may be 
infinitely more if the examiner fails 
to elicit a history of recent percordial 
pain, prior treatment for hyperten- 
sion, a serious history of digestive 
trouble or even a history of a so- 
called “periodic checkup.” Review of 
first year death losses will show, he 
said, that one-fourth are due to car- 
diovascular diseases. This emphasizes 
that examiners and underwriters must 
pay particular attention to early 
signs and symptoms of beginning 
breakdown of an applicant’s cardio- 
vascular system. 


Production 


Three Elements of Sales 
Success Outlined 


Three elements which comprise 
successful selling of life insurance 
were discussed by Henry G. Mosler, 
Los Angeles representative of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, at the re- 
cent 45th annual convention of the 
company’s Agents’ Association, Chi- 
cago. These three basic elements are 
knowledge, imagination and curiosity. 

Certain, unfaltering, unlimited 
knowledge of one’s subject is the prin- 
cipal item in a life agent’s equip- 
ment, said Mr. Mosler. But a man 
may have a tremendous fund of 
knowledge concerning his commodity 
and yet make a doubtful salesman. 
Imagination, however, the spur of 
nearly every buying impulse, gives 
one the ability to visualize the pos- 
sibilities encompassed in a life insur- 
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ance program and through this vis- 
ualization to construct plans for the 
fulfillment of a client’s individual am- 
bitions, goals and needs. 

Curiosity, or social interest, also 
plays an important part in success- 
ful selling, for the average human 
being is social minded, intrigued by 
other men’s affairs and interested in 
knowing what action has been taken 
in economic circumstances similar to 
his own. 

“Association of allied interests,” 
continued Mr. Mosler, ‘can be a source 
of limitless supply of contracts profit- 
able to the allied interest, the client 
and the underwriter. A life insur- 
ance client once made should be held 
by his continued satisfaction with and 
appreciation of the policies  pur- 
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Legal 


Indiana Ruling Develops 





Interesting Points 


The Indiana supreme court recent- 
ly made a ruling in the case of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America vs. Pearl Bidwell involving 
a group policy, in which the insur- 
ance company lost its appeal. The 
case is interesting in that some new 
points are involved and it is one of 
the finest the court has decided. 

The appellee recovered in the Gib- 
son circuit court on her first para- 
graph of complaint upon a certificate 
of insurance on a group policy issued 
to a coal mining company to cover 
its employees. The insurance com- 
pany filed an answer of non est fac- 
tum and an affirmative answer alleg- 
ing that the master policy was issued 
to the coal company on May 12, 1982, 
to cover its employees and that while 
it named the decedent as one of the 
employees, it did not cover him for 
the reason that he had quit the serv- 
ice on April 25 because of sickness 
and was not sufficiently in good health 
on May 12 to be covered by the group 
policy and that he died May 27 with- 
out resuming his employment for the 
company. It was alleged that for 
such reasons the group policy never 
became operative as far as the de- 
cedent was concerned. 

The appellee set out that $25 was 
paid by the coal company when the 
policy was delivered and that be- 
tween May 12 and May 27 there was 
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an accident in which a miner was 
killed and the company made report 
of both deaths and the insurance com- 
pany claimed the policy was not in 
force because a balance of $385 was 
due on the first premium payment. 
Finally the company agreed to pay 
the two death claims if the coal com- 
pany would pay the balance due on 
the premium. 

The appellant contended that the 
evidence was without conflict, that de- 
cedent was not in the employ of the 
coal company when the policy was 
executed and was not in good health 
and that the policy, in fact, was not 
delivered until after his death. The 
court held, however, that there was 
sufficient evidence and inferences to 
support the right of the appellee. 


Taxation 


Life Insurance and Trust 
Taxation Surveyed 


“No problem of today offers greater 
possibilities for a timely discussion 
than one involving the taxation of life 
insurance and trusts, and yet no sub- 
ject offers less guarantees for the fu- 
ture,” said tax attorney Ralph Arm- 
strong, Massachusetts Mutual Life, in 
addressing the recent dinner meet- 
ing of the Rochester (N Y.) Life In- 
surance-Trust Council. “T often 
wonder if business and professional 
men in general, whether they be in- 
surance solicitors, tax and estate ana- 
lysts, trust officers or attorneys, fully 
appreciate the value and practicabil- 
ity of a life insurance policy and a 
trust instrument as a means of dis- 
posing of one’s property either by 
inter vivos or testamentary transfer.” 

A ten-point program, involving tax 
fundamentals in conservation and 
sales work was offered by Mr. Arm- 
strong. This program, affecting in- 
surance men and trust men in par- 
ticular, embraced legitimate and ap- 
proved methods of saving taxes, at 
the same time giving encouragement 
to the alert and conscientious tax- 
payer. 

If life insurance is combined with 
a trust and then the insurance or in- 
surance trust is properly coordinated 
with the insured’s or trustor’s will, 
said Mr. Armstrong, means will be 
available for the effective conserva- 
tion and disposition of an estate. 


Advertising 


Silent Partner Efficient 
Help to Agent 


A “silent partner” effectively and 
without cost helps agents of the 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, to secure 
interviews by making pre-approach 
calls in the homes of their prospects, 
paving the way for subsequent so- 
licitations. 

This partner is the Equiowa Lead 
Service Letter System, a group of 
pre-approach illustrated letters 
mailed by the company to selected 
prospects upon request of the agent. 
Fifteen letters and four folders com- 
prise the service, each carrying an 
arresting and pointed message con- 
cerning some special phase of life in- 
surance. To use the system it is 
merely necessary for an agent to fill 
in a special requisition blank with 
the names and addresses of the pros- 
pects to be circularized and an indi- 
cation as to which letter is to go to 
each. The only obligation entailed 
by this service, which is furnished 
without cost to agents, is that of re- 
turning to the home office a report 
sheet, filled in to indicate the results 
achieved in each interview. 

Three distinctly useful purposes 
are served by the regular use of the 
Lead Letter Service. The first is that 
of a pre-approach call to prepare the 
prospect’s mind to a point where a 
favorable interview may be obtained. 
Free from the pressure of salesman- 
ship the prospect has time and usu- 
ally sufficient curiosity to read 
through this pre-approach. 

A second and very important bene- 
fit of this service is the help it gives 
to the agent in organizing his daily 
work. The use of the letters gives 
the agent a definite list of prospects 
upon whom to call. 

The third benefit is to be found in 
the fact that the use of this service 
encourages the agent to select pros- 
pects with greater care. To make out 
a requisition for ten to twenty let- 
ters each week requires thoughtful 
consideration of the possible needs of 
each prospect named on the list so 
that an appropriate letter may be 
mailed. The agent therefore finds 
himself concentrating his interviews 
upon those in a position to buy. 

Each letter is followed up by a per- 
sonal call as speedily as possible. It 
does not take long to forget a letter 
but the speedy follow-up crystallizes 
the message of this pre-approach let- 
ter. Letters should consequently be 
sent only to those definite prospects 
whom the agent will see shortly. 
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UNION MutTuat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
PoRTLAND, MAINE 


I bey 1937 dividend scale of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Portland, Maine, is an increase of more than 16 per cent over the 
1936 scale. 

For example, under the new 1937 scale on a $1,000 Whole Life Policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 39¢ or 16.6 
per cent more than under the 1936 scale; at age 35 it is 44¢ or 16.6 per 
cent more; at age 45 it is 51¢ or 16.7 per cent more and at age 50 it 
is 59¢ or 16.7 per cent more. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase on a policy at age 
of issue 25 is $2.08 or 16.7 per cent; at age 35 it is $2.36 or 16.6 per 
cent; at age 45 it is $2.83 or 16.6 per cent and at age 50 it is $3.37 
or 16.7 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode of 
settlement and on dividends left to accumulate under the new scale is 
3.5 per cent and compares with 4 per cent under the old scale. 

Under the new scale if dividends are left with the company to purchase 
paid up additions a Whole Life Policy becomes paid up in 31 years at 
age 25; 28 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45 and 23 years at age 50. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 42 
years at age 25; 36 years at age 35; 31 years at age 45 and 28 years 
at age 50. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of a Whole 
Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be $5.67 as against $4.71 under the 1936 scale. At age 45 the net cost 
will be $9.20 as against $8.1! under the 1936 scale. 


1937 STANDARD DIVIDEND SCALE—UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PORTLAND, MAINE 


WHOLE LIFE 


Dividends at a —_——___——— -Age at Issue-——- - oS 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
OMRON ca ccissecuntseuan $20.22 $22.95 $26.46 $31.07 $37.23 $45.63 
aah okandn sarane ies 2.74 2.90 3.09 3.26 3.56 4.12 
DD. eeeectcsonccducvcsosedseos 2.83 3.00 3.20 3.40 3.75 4.41 
BD evdwceoscsessces eveewseede 2.91 3.12 3.30 3.54 3.96 4.70 
DS KédewseesPecedoteseéebbaes 3.00 3.23 3.42 3.69 4.17 5.00 
i Sadkee nes ess deduce cccnteus 3.09 3.35 3.54 3.86 4.40 5.31 
Total dividends 10 years.... 31.57 33.83 36.25 39.77 45.74 55.05 


Total dividends 20 years... 73.36 79.98 88.81 101.44 119.62 144.25 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
— ——Age at Issue-—— ~ — 








Dividends at co 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
DEED. <écvervicvenbensuns $30.24 $33.01 $36.37 $40.55 $45.91 $53.08 
By Gbbadeaec vents éssete caves 2.90 3.05 3.23 3.40 3.68 4.23 
De generat cteenacevineutsenss 3.04 3.23 3.42 3.59 3.93 4.56 
ec oddcsdenddesdsushedtucwud 3.21 3.40 3.59 3.81 4.19 4.89 
. saeevdebne dedeasoesedseun 3.37 3.59 3.77 4.02 4.47 5.24 
BD edovcecescecvesececcevecs 3.55 3.79 3.97 4.26 4.76 5.59 
Total dividends 10 years.... 36.58 38.73 41.04 44.23 49.57 57.99 
Total dividends 20 years.... 92.98 99.16 106.96 117.40 131.77 151.08 








Phoenix Adopts 344% 
Reserve Basis 


As of June 1, 1937, the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
adopted new premium rates, cash 
values, settlement options, etc. The 
reserve basis for the new policies will 
be American Experience 3% per cent. 
The life income settlement options 
which have been on a conservative 
basis were not revised. 

Premiums show an average in- 
crease of approximately 5 per cent 
over the old rates. Retirement income 
policies will provide increased ma- 
turity values, therefore, premium 
rates on these plans have been in- 
creased slightly more than other 
plans. The company’s “Seventy-Spe- 
cial” series of policies are also 
changed from 3% per cent to 3% 
per cent reserve and will be known 
as the “Eighty” series. All of the 
changes apply to these plans. 

Several changes have been made 
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in the policy wording. The surrender 
charge has been changed from a flat 
$10 per $1,000 for the first nine years 
to $18 the second; $17 the third; $16 
the fourth; $15 the fifth, and so on 
down to 1 the nineteenth year after 
which there is no further charge. The 
increased surrender charge in most 
cases is offset by the increased 3% 
per cent reserve basis so that cash 
values are increased except for some 
of the early policy years. 


Participating Department 
Authorized 


The directors of the Continental As- 
surance Company of Chicago, in their 
May meeting, authorized organization 
of the new Participating Department 
and approved plans as to operation. 
October 1 is the date set by the direc- 
torate of the company for the ap- 
proved adoption of the new Depart- 


ment. 


Guarantee Mutual Retire- 
ment Income at Age “67” 


In introducing its premium rates 
adopted April 1, the Guarantee Mu- 
tual of Omaha has given its field men 
a new retirement income insurance 
plan called “The Retirement Income 
at Age 67.” The new policy is similar 
to other retirement income policies 
with the following exceptions: 


a. A monthly income commencing at the 
end of the endowment period is payable for 
eight years certain and as long thereafter as 
the insured shall live. 

b. The death benefit is greater by an amount 
depending on age at issue, multiplied by the 
number of years during which the policy was 
in force. Year of death is included. The ad- 
ditional death benefit is not payable under 
either of the non-forfeiture provisions of ex- 
tended insurance or paid-up insurance. 

c. At the the end of specified policy year 
the company will issue, under certain condi- 
tions, a paid-up participating life policy for 
original face amount of policy and will make 
a small cash payment. 

d. At the maturity date the company will 
convert, under certain conditions, each $1,000 
of the original face amount of insurance to a 
paid-up participating life policy for $1,000 and 
will make a cash payment to the insured. 


The men’s unit of $1,000 has a 
cash value of $1,257 at maturity which 
is sufficient to provide $10 monthly 
life income. It will be granted to 
women in units of $1,101 with a cash 
value of $1,384 at maturity which is 
sufficient to provide $10 of monthly 
life income. Regular male rates per 
$1,000 of insurance for quinquennial 
ages are: 


Age Premium Age Premium 
iiccseseun Ge —O——eeer $45.45 
— re 20.64 Gssecencss Gee 
Pee 24.29 Beisecesss ae 
cecunces 29.69 55.. 122.32 

5 36.22 60 216.00 


New Reserve Basis 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company will change to a 3% reserve 
basis not later than January 1, 1938. 
According to the Company’s Sixty- 
Eighth Annual Report dated May 5, 
the directors have already voted to 
approve such a change. The Acacia 
has also extended its insurance age 
limit down to age ten. The Company 
also reports that it is paying the 
same dividend this year as paid in 
1936. 
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Social Security Sales Plans 
of Union Central 


Field men of the Union Central Life 
are making widespread use of a new 
sales plan developed by the company 
which takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for writing new business pro- 
vided by the Social Security Act. An- 
nounced on the heels of the validation 
of the Act by the Supreme Court, it 
is believed that the plan is timed to 
take the fullest possible advantage of 
the heightened public interest in the 
Social Security provisions of the Fed- 
eral government. 

The plan is built about an account 
book in which salaried prospects may 
keep a record of their payments under 
the Act, and a tested circularization 
letter that has produced phenomenal 
returns. Chief advantage to the agent 
in the plan is believed to lie in the 
structure of one page of the book that 
is used for calculating the prospect’s 
annual payments and the amount of 
monthly income that will fall due at 
age 65. 

By following the planned interview 
proposed by the company, the agent 
is able to use that simple calculation 
as a means to elicit valuable informa- 
tion from the prospect. Properly 
handled, that part of the interview 
yields the agent’s birth date, his in- 
come, his present insurance estate, the 
number of people in his family. Con- 
sequently, Union Central agents are 
finding that the plan makes it possible 
for them to get enough information to 
prepare an intelligent insurance pro- 
posal to submit to the prospect on the 
second call. 

Although this Union Central devel- 
opment has been in use little more than 
a fortnight, several members of the 
field force have had sufficient experi- 
ence with it to turn in highly optimistic 
reports of the technique in action. One 
agent, a member of the company’s 
Home Office Agency, selected 240 
names of salaried persons for mailing. 
He received 74 replies, or about 34 per 
cent. In every case he made the follow- 











PROVIDENT MuTUAL LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE 1936 dividend scale represents an increase in the scale in effect in 

1936. For example, under the new 1937 scale, on a $1,000 Ordinary 
Life Policy issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 
28¢ or 7.2 per cent more than under the 1936 scale; at age 35 it is 
17¢ or 3.6 per cent more; at age 45 it is 26¢ or 4.8 per cent more and 
at age 55 it is 16¢ or 2.1 per cent more. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase on a policy at age 
of issue 25 is $1.34 or 6.4 per cent; at age 35 it is 97¢ or 3.8 per cent; 
at age 45 it is $1.27 or 4.3 per cent and at age 55 it is 47¢ or |.1 per cent. 

The rete of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode of 
settlement is 4 per cent and remains the same as paid in 1936. The rate 
of interest allowed on dividends left to accumulate at interest is 3.75 per 
cent and compares with 4 per cent under the 1936 scale. 

Under the new scale if dividends are left with the company to purchase 
paid up additions the Ordinary Life Policy becomes paid up in 26 years 
at age 25; 24 years at age 35; 22 years at age 45 and |9 years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 37 
years at age 25; 32 years at age 35; 28 years at age 45 and 23 years 
at age 55. 

Using the new dividend scale the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$2.92 as against $3.15 under the 1936 scale. At age 45 the net cost of 
the same policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $6.30 as 
against $6.36 under the 1936 scale. 


Dividends at -- 
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1937 STANDARD DIVIDEND SCALE—PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividends at — ~——_—_—_—Age at Issue———_____—______ 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Pec ccccccsecs ..$19.61 $22.35 $25.88 $30.51 $36.72 $45.18 $56.82 $72.40 
S gcapeneceatekskweesa . 417 4.50 4.90 5.25 5.65 6.41 7.63 9.19 
De éctcanshencevvenvavnnes 4.31 4.66 5.07 5.42 5.87 6.74 8.04 9.72 
PRR PS SR ee 4.45 4.84 6.24 5.59 6.10 7.08 8.50 10.24 
© -sctavadetenedeweeeaebaa 4.60 5.02 5.43 5.78 6.34 7.38 8.95 10.75 
5 4.76 5.20 5.56 5.96 6.61 7.70 9.41 11.25 


Total dividends 10 years. 48.49 52.54 56.44 60.88 68.01 79.26 96.34 114.51 
Total dividends 20 years.112.82 121.51 132.26 146.59 167.40 196.05 234.90 275.90 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 25 
Premium .$29.59 $32.40 $35.79 $40.01 $45.43 $52.68 $62.65 $76.21 
ER ssenGenecdesbedeseds 4.61 4.96 5.38 5.72 6.10 6.81 7.95 9.38 
DS atéeecavstavevtureéustue 4.82 5.19 5.61 5.96 6.38 7.19 8.39 9.93 
D cane kc dene whens 5.04 5.44 65.85 6.19 6.67 7.57 8.88 10.46 
S cinb shud uenbaaeeeces 5.26 5.70 6.11 6.45 6.96 7.91 9.35 10.98 
Benue vekntneneson ... 5.50 65.95 6.31 6.70 7.29 8.28 9.84 11.49 
Total dividends 10 years. 56.31 60.51 64.45 68.67 75.11 85.18 100.59 116.72 
Total dividends 20 years.137.11 146.04 156.17 168.59 185.57 208.66 240.06 272.39 


35 40 45 50 55 60 


—Age at Issue——H—_—_—_—___,, 








up appointments by telephone, and in 
every case succeeded in getting per- 
mission for an interview. He has de- 
clared that the plan proposed by the 
company has worked like clockwork in 
getting the necessary information. 

It is interesting to note that the 
leads he is getting from the plan are 
not preponderantly leads for retire- 
ment insurance. In one of four cases 
outlined the prospect was interested in 
adding old-age income. In another he 
was interested in buying a Juvenile 
policy for a nephew. 


Aetna’s Rate Manual 


The Aetna Life has prepared and 
released an abridged rate manual for 
use of its agents. This manual places 
at the disposal of field representa- 
tives the rates and certain of the sur- 
render values of its plans of insur- 
ance most frequently sold. The ma- 
terial is supplemented by general 
tables in various descriptive matter, 






thus, all the information that is ordi- 
narily used in the sale of most policies 
is available in compact and convenient 
form. 


Changes in Single Premium 
Policies 


The Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, California, an- 
nounces the following changes and 
regulations regarding annuity options 
on Single Premium Life, Single Pre- 
mium Endowment and Single Pre- 
mium Combined Life Insurance and 
Annuity contracts. 

Effective on all policies issued under 
applications written on and after June 
1, 1937, the following rules shall ap- 
ply: 


1. The options of settlement will not be 
available to the insured under these contracts. 

2. The beneficiary, upon the death of the 
insured, may use standard Settlement Options 
with one exception: If settlement option “B” 
is selected the table shall be applied at an age 
two years younger than the attained age in- 
stead of one year. 
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PPORTUNITY 
IS MONEY 


We give our representatives the 
opportunity to make money 
through an unusual line of 
saleable policies that meet the 
public’s demand. 


Our $10.00 annual premium 
policy is one illustration. 


ROCKFORD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROCKFORD LIFE BUILDING 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Juvenile Policies 


XTENDING State Life Service to 
children, ages one day to nine 
years, State Life Juvenile policies 
are offered in three forms...Twenty 
Payment Life offers protection at low 
rate... Twenty Year Endowment pro- 
vides savings -with- protection... 
Endowment at Age 18 assures edu- 
cational funds...“Applicant Insur- 
ance” on life of parent provides for 
completion of plan in event of death 
or total and permanent disability of 
adult applicant...State Life | 
“Juveniles” also open the way to 
serve other needs. 


e THE e@ 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
INDIANA 


1894 : Purely Mutual : 1937 

















MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1936 $845,166.94 
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THE SUICIDE RECORD OF 1936 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Life Insurance Company which in 1936 
paid out $3,871,519 in suicide claims, 
equivalent to 2.3 per cent of the total 
claims. This amount may be com- 
pared with the $3,933,433 paid out for 
diabetes claims during the same year, 
and $2,931,598 for appendicitis. The 
life insurance aspects of suicide are 
forcibly brought to public attention 
in a recent English case reported in 
some detail in the London Lancet of 
July 18, 1936, as follows: 

The traditional indignities which 
befell the body of a suicide in past 
ages still incline a coroner’s jury to 
the verdict of “suicide while of un- 
sound mind.” In a civil action of 
some importance (Beresford v. Royal 
Insurance Co.) a special jury has had 
no hesitation in declaring that a suicide 
was sane. Major Rowlandson, insured 
for a gross sum of $50,000 and un- 


TABLE A. SUICIDES IN SELECTED 
AMERICAN CITIES 
Rate per 100,000 








No. of Death 
Year Cities Population Suicides Rate 
1900 100 16,822,918 2,590 15.4 
1901 100 17,378,867 2,730 15.7 
1902 100 17,934,812 2,988 16.7 
1903 100 18,490,757 3,335 18.0 
1904 100 3,560 18.7 
1805 100 3,560 18.2 
1906 100 3,394 16.8 
1907 100 3,886 18.8 
1908 100 4,564 21.5 
1909 100 4,447 20.4 
1910 100 383,25 4,377 19.6 
1911 100 22,904,660 4,674 20.4 
1912 100 23,417,106 4,554 19.4 
1913 100 23,948,530 4,710 19.7 
1914 100 24,471,925 5,106 20.9 
1915 100 24,994,329 5,209 20.8 
1916 100 25,516,735 4,592 18.0 
1917 100 26,039,039 4,358 16.7 
1918 100 26,561,545 3,870 14.6 
1919 100 27,083,949 3,875 14.3 
1920 100 28,587,024 3,399 11.9 
1921 100 28,069,389 4,381 15.6 
1922 100 28,551,754 4,258 14.9 
1923 100 29,034,120 4,292 14.8 
1924 100 29,516,484 4,526 15.3 
1925 100 30,039,318 4,651 15.5 
1926 100 30,481,214 4,996 16.4 
1927 100 30,963,579 5,196 16.8 
1928 100 31,087,156 5,625 18.1 
1929 100 31,923,966 5,789 18.1 
1930 100 32,296,893 6,441 19.9 
1931 100 32,797,490 6,725 20.5 
1982 100 33,273,085 7,083 21.3 
1933 99 33,774,652 6,447 19.1 
1934 96 35,201,860 6,085 17.3 
1935 100 35,067,933 5,694 16.2 
1926 100 35,438,980 5,576 15.7 


DEATHS AND DEATH RATES FROM 


able to meet his creditors or to re- 
new his premiums, shot himself in 
a taxicab in Albermarle Street just 
before 3 p. m. on August 3, 1934. 
He was covered by insurance up to 
3 o’clock; letters which he left be- 
hind showed that his action was 
deliberate. “I believe,” he wrote, “I 
am technically defrauding the insur- 
ance company, which is unpleasant to 
contemplate.” 


Mrs. Beresford, his niece and ad- 
ministratrix, claimed the money from 
the insurance company. The. com- 
pany relied upon the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury that the deceased died 
by his own felonious act; it con- 
tended that the policy was void. Just 
as a shopkeeper could not set fire to 
his premises and successfully claim 
on his fire insurance policy, so a man 
could not destroy his life and benefit 
his estate by so doing. Mrs. Beres- 
ford rejoined that the deceased was 
insane and not responsible for his ac- 
tions. 


The first fight took place before 
Mr. Justice Swift and a special jury, 
on this issue of insanity. Medical ex- 
perts gave their opinions as to Major 
Rowlandson’s state of mind. The 
judge asked the jury, in the for- 
mula appropriate to criminal trials, 
whether the deceased had laboured 
under such a defect of reason from 
disease of the mind as not to know 
the nature and quality of the act he 
was doing, or, if he did know it, that 
what he was doing was wrong. The 
jury answered “No.” The judge asked 
them also to apply a less rigorous 
test—was Major Rowlandson, when 
he shot himself, possessed of that 
degree of physical, intellectual, and 
moral control over his actions which 
a normal man would possess? The 
jury, clinchin the matter, answered 
*VYes,.” 


Then followed legal argument. A 
perfectly sane man, insured for $50,- 
000, had committed suicide for some 
reason of his own: why should not 
the insurance company pay? Be- 
cause, answered the company, it 
would be contrary to public policy to 
require the fruits of his crime to be 
paid into his estate. But Major Row- 
landson had been insured since 1925 
under a policy which contained a con- 
dition that, if he committed suicide 


SUICIDES IN STATES WITH MORE THAN 


1000 DEATHS IN 1935 
Rates per 100,000 


California Illinois 

—_ A. ~ =_ - = — 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 

eee -. 698 19.7 760 11.6 
- warere seers 970 25.8 973 14.6 
ED Swsseses . 984 23.5 906 13.4 
Bee eeasnons . 1,011 24.1 892 13.0 
BERS sccccdeees Ce 6S 1,020 14.6 
SP  sesceeness ne 24.0 962 13.5 
1926 1,128 23.2 1,067 14.8 
\ ree 1,272 26.1 1,125 15.4 
err 1,339 25.3 1,224 16.5 
Bere freee 1,366 24.8 1,090 14.4 
.. Eee 1513 26.5 1,386 18.1 
PE «itéactads 1,684 27.5 1,409 18.3 
MTT TTT 1,725 29.6 1,424 18.4 
SE o.kcndpenne 1,745 29.7 1,332 17.2 
1934 . 1,629 27.4 1,325 17.0 
he 1,506 25.1 1,249 16.0 


New York Ohio Pennsylvania 

| —— — ties —, — tines -—~ 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
1,197 11.4 604 10.4 794 9.1 
1,434 13.4 749 12.7 997 11.3 
1,450 13.3 713 «11.9 1,044 = 11.7 
1,476 = 13.3 741 «= 12.2 1,004 11.1 
1,523 13.4 730 11.9 1,031 11.3 
1,666 14.4 790 12.7 997 10.8 
1,617 13.7 873 13.8 1,188 12.8 
1,878 15.7 890 613.9 1,182 12.6 
1,915 15.7 924 14.2 1,262 13.3 
2,117 = 17.0 1,047 15.9 1,292 13.5 
2,359 18.7 1,164 17.5 1,370 14.2 
2,502 19.7 1,273 19.1 1,496 15.3 
2,713 21.3 1,316 19.7 1,520 15.4 
2,361 18.5 1,248 18.7 1,394 14.1 
2,182 17.0 1,128 16.8 1,330 13.3 
2,187 17.0 1,037 15.5 1,314 13.1 


within the first 12 months, the policy 
should be void. He had gone on pay- 
ing his premiums for another nine 
years before killing himself. — The 
company could have protected itself 
by stipulating that it would not be 
liable in the event of felonious or in- 
sane suicide whenever committed; it 
did not do so. Mr. Justice Swift de- 
cided that the insurance company 
must pay. He awarded the agreed 
sum to Mrs. Beresford with interest 
at 4 per cent and with the general 
costs of the action, the insurance 
company being given, however, the 
costs on the issue of insanity on 
which it had succeeded. A stay of 
execution was granted and this most 
interesting case will be reviewed by 
a higher court. 


Travel Pictures As Agency 
Window Display 

Taking a cue from the teachings 
of psychology a representative of the 
Toronto City Branch of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company has hung a 
number of travel pictures in her office 
depicting scenes in various countries 
that would be seen by a_ world 
traveler. 

The views have been placed so that 
they are plainly within the prospect’s 
view and it has been found that people 
will make remarks about them and 
thus provide natural lead-in for a dis- 
cussion of retirement income as a 
means of actually visiting the places 
shown. 


Connecticut Mutual Reports 
Gain 

This company reports a substantial 
gain in new paid-for life insurance and 
insurance in force for the first four 
months of this year. New paid-for life 
insurance amounted to $34,557,589 for 
an increase of 18 per cent from $29,- 
288,346 paid-for life insurance during 
the same 1936 period. April sales in- 
creased 23.4 per cent over April, 1936, 
and amounted to $10,551,286. 

The gain in new business showed a 
marked improvement in terminations 
and brings the total insurance in force 
to $957,784,231, an increase of $17,- 
822,027 over the close of 1936. It also 
compares with a gain of $8,722,968 in 
a like 1936 period. Insurance in force 
increased $5,319,303 during the month 
of April. If the present rate of insur- 
ance is maintained the company esti- 
mates by the end of 1937 insurance 
in force will be well over the previous 
high mark of $967,236,000 obtained in 
1931. 

Assets of the Connecticut Mutual 
during the past four months increased 
nearly $9,000,000 and was over the 
$300,000,000 mark during April for an 
all-time high for this company. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


AGENCY NEWS 


The Bankers Life of Iowa announces the resignation of 
G. Cecil Woods, as agency manager for Tennessee and 
F, L. Emery, Oregon, agency manager. Mr. Woods has 
become manager of the mortgage investment department 
of the National Life & Accident in Nashville. Mr. Emery 
was succeeded at Portland, Ore., by M. A. Link, a member 
of the agency, and will continue with the company as 
personal producer in the same agency. 

John Alden Ramsay has assumed charge of the Newark 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life as general agent 
succeeding Charles J. Zimmerman, who has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago as general agent for the company. 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, N. J., presented to William E. Johnson, Jr., 
and his associates in the Mutual Benefit’s Nashua, N. H., 
agency the President’s Cup, the company’s highest award 
for agency achievement and service. 

The annual agency convention of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life will be held at Del Monte, Calif., June 24-26. 
Fourteen members of the Charles J. Zimmerman agency 
at Newark will leave for the coast this week. 

Walter S. Newton, Jr., who has been general agent of 
the Atlantic Life at Newark, N. J., since 1935, has been 
made full-time supervisor of the Sanborn Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Boston. 

Edwin S. Hewitt, agency assistant at the home office 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life, after a leave of absence 
during the summer, will return to the field in September 
as a supervisor for Charles J. Zimmerman, who became 
general agent at Chicago for the Connecticut Mutual 
on June 16. 

J. Dwight Evans, former president of the Lincoln Life 
Underwriters and one of the Union Central’s largest 
producers in that city, has been named general agent for 
Lincoln and the South Platte section of Nebraska by the 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. 

C. W. Night of Cincinnati has been named manager of 
new offices of the Equitable Life at Dayton, Ohio, with 
Ohio and Kentucky counties in his territory. 

The New York Life Insurance Co. has named A. W. 
Strayer general agent at Mansfield, Ohio. 

Lee Parker of Raleigh has been appointed manager of 
the Penn Mutual Life for eastern North Carolina, accord- 
ing to announcement of Oliver F. Roddey, of Charlotte, 


general manager. 
o - 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Three superintendents for the Prudential in Philadelphia 
have rounded out thirty years of continuous service with 
the company. They are Felix A. Gaines, Walter E. Lyon 
and Robert Getty. 

The Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb.,-is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary June 23-26. Several hundred agents 
qualified for attendance and an elaborate program of enter- 
tainment was prepared. 

The Presidents Club and the Master Producers’ Club of 
the Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J., will leave New 
York July 26 for Hot Springs, Va., where they will spend 
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three days. Following their return to New York the 
Presidents Club will sail for Bermuda. 

John Hancock representatives in the home office and field 
recently received personal copies of the prize-winning 
John Hancock company song. Charles Jacobs of the 
Harry Gardiner Agency of the John Hancock in New 
York City wrote the words and his wife, Effie K. Jacobs, 
wrote the music. 











| AS ILIVE 





ITH an editorial on the subject in one part of 
W tis issue and with Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man’s survey running practically wild throughout the 
balance of the available space, it might appear that 
I could find a better subject than suicide for the 
offering this week, but I am going to dare a para- 
graph or so in this direction, irregardless, as one of 
Dan Parker’s sporting friends is so fond of saying. 
First I was reminded of our old friends down in 
Memphis, Tenn., who used to court trouble with the 
Federal men by reason of the language they would 
use in describing the doctor’s annual surveys on the 
homicide record. It appears that Memphis has 
what might be called, but never is by the good people 
of Memphis, a fine drawing population of the 
colored race. It would be explained rather violently, 
that this drawing population comes from miles and 
miles around the city, even unto different states, 
and that inasmuch as they seemed to be fond of 
knifing and shooting each other, the small com- 
munities would ship them into the big city to die 
surrounded by the comforts of a modern hospital. 
All of which tended to give the city the doubtful 
honor of leading the nation in the field of murder. Re- 
cently, however, some other southern cities—or, just 
to hedge a little, perhaps it has been the western cities 
—have gone on ahead in the annual figures. I don’t 
believe anyone would be mean enough, or foolhardy 
enough, to suggest that the Memphis citizens have 
been standing guard on the outskirts of town and 
shooing off the wounded, but however it came 
about, the records now show the place up much 
more favorably. 


x * a 


AVING explained the origin of my curiosity 

concerning the matter of vital statistical 
records in different states, I have been wondering 
how it comes that cities in widely separate localities 
will show much tremendous variation in such matters 
as homicide and suicide. For example, I recall that 
several years ago when the little city of Cicero, IIL. 
was being constantly advertised as a very danger- 
ous place, the actual figures showed it to have been 
among five lowest in homicide of the entire country. 
Similarly, others of what I would have thought of 
as the most peaceful would be miles higher and 

















Peale, 


DEATHS 

Frederick J. Williams, 56, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life in charge of Pacific Coast territory. 

Charles E. Morris, 70, Indianapolis, Ind., president of 
the Lincoln Mutual Benefit Association. 

Frederick L. Willis, 74, Asheville (N.C.) representative 
of the New England Life from 1927 to 1932. 








By Frank Ellington 
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among the nation’s leaders. It has always been 
noticeable, however, that New England, as a section, 
shows up better than any other portion of the 
United States in all forms of violence. Some cities 
up there even report year after year no record of 
killings and a negligible per cent of suicide. 


* * * 


HE current compilation of data by Doctor Hoff- 
Lael offers an interesting graph, on page 7, 
showing the percentage of suicide per 100,000 popu- 
lation for the different geographical divisions of the 
country. I was surprised to note that the South 
Atlantic, for instance, outranks the entire East and 
South, and even comes close to the suicide rate for 
the Middle West. Having been born and raised in 
the South Atlantic, and appreciating the large 
Negro population there, I wouldn’t have thought it 
possible. One of the popular old stories current 
when I lived there concerned the darky’s explana- 
tion of the non-suicidal tendencies of the race, in 
which he said the Negro would go to sleep when- 
ever he was worried about anything. 


~ * * 


N this same chart it will be noticed that the Moun- 

tain States with a rate of 23.4 are second only 
to the Pacific Coast where the rate is 27.5. The 
obvious explanation for the first named probably 
would be the fact that a tremendous number of 
physically afflicted journey there in search of re- 
covery and, failing to gain, make an end to it. But 
why such wholesale despondency in what we have 
learned to think of as the garden spot of the earth? 
I'll bet despondent natives of Florida go there just 
out of spite. 


x * + 


AVING exhausted my own patience, as well as 

yours, with this theme, I want to say something 
which I intended to put into this column last issue. 
About the fine sense of sportsmanship and regard 
for their professional standing displayed by the 
New York agents in their recent election controversy. 
The sides were evenly divided, and both appeared 
to feel keenly for their respective causes, but no 
one went beyond the bounds of dignified verbal battle. 





of VEWo 


AND THE FIELD 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


The Indiana State Association of Life Underwriters held 
its annual conference meeting on June 8 at the cottage of 
President Homer L. Rogers on the shores of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, Ind. The meeting was addressed by John Cramer, 
deputy insurance commissioner of Indiana. After the new 
board of directors had been elected, the board met and 
reelected as president Homer Rogers, Equitable Life; 
vice-president, Herbert A. Luckey, Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia, and executive secretary-treasurer, Francis P. 
Huston, Insurance R. & R. Service, all three from Indian- 
apolis. William Klusmeier, Western & Southern, South 
Bend, was elected secretary. 

The New Hampshire Association of Life Underwriters, 
at its annual meeting at the Manchester Country Club 
recently elected Robert P. Borroughs president to suc- 
ceed William E. Johnson, Jr., and Guy L. Foster, secretary- 
treasurer, to succeed Francis Moran. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Montreal elected 
officers as follows: President, F. Robinson; first vice- 
president, A. D. Poitras; second vice-president, H. F. Mc- 
Adams and honorary treasurer, L. C. Ellison. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey at its annual meeting recently elected the following 
officers: President, Lloyd D. Harrison; first vice-president, 
J. Bruce MacWhinney; second vice-president, Ernest C. 
Hoy; secretary, Ernest D. Finch, Jr., and treasurer, Irvin 
Relay. 

The Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters on 
June 5 elected new officers as follows: Jack Hilmes, presi- 
dent; W. K. Niemann, vice-president; Curtis Lamb, secre- 
tary, and Lisle D. Payne, treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Memphis, Tenn., 
has elected new officers as follows: Earl Caldwell, presi- 
dent; William Vaughan, Jr., first vice-president; W. P. 
Brown, second vice-president; Louis C. Callow, secretary, 
and L. Clark Wade, treasurer. 

Charles F. Hanson was elected president of the Houston 
(Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters, Inc., at a meeting 
of the organization’s directors. Other officers named in- 
cluded: Ed. Cross, vice-president; Barry Rose, treasurer, 
and H. E. Terry, secretary. 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Life Underwriters Association at its 
annual meeting elected the following officers for the next 
association year: President, H. A. Dillman; vice-president, 
Charles D. Casper, and secretary-treasurer, H. D. Gish. 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Life Underwriters Association 
recently elected the following officers: President, D. J. Far- 
rell; vice-president, Walter S. Symonds, and secretary, 
Ernest O’Hearn. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Paul Life Underwriters, 
Inc., June 15, Carl Kliefgen, St. Paul manager of the 
Metropolitan Life, was elected president. Other officers 
named were: Vice-president, Al Breher, and secretary- 
treasurer, A. G. Eaton. 

The Savannah (Ga.) Life Underwriters Association has 
elected the following officers: President, A. A. Robinson, 
Guardian Life; first vice-president, B. W. Waldhour; sec- 
ond vice-president, James Holland, and secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Tessie A. Getz (reelected). 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 
(Concluded from page 25) 

The Life Underwriters Association of Greensboro, N. C., 
has elected new officers as follows: President, Walter J. 
Bernstein; vice-president, A. P. Mulligan, and secretary- 
treasurer, John J. Eichhorn. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Roanoke, Va., 
has elected E. Dudley Calhoun as president for the ensuing 
year. E. Harold Peterson was chosen vice-president. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Cedar Rapids 
Iowa, has elected Rollo S. Pickford, president; Ed. E. Lowe, 
vice-president; Byron K. Anderson, secretary, and L. W. 
Dookey, treasurer. 

The Wheeling Life Underwriters Association recently 
elected George P. Finnegan, manager of the Metropolitan 
Life, president and Neal Barton, Roy Naylor and Walter 
F. Dorer, directors. 


“In the Hand of 10.000 Lakes” 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0.J. ARNOLD, Presipest 
STRONG~— MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAI 
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The Fort Dodge (Iowa) Life Underwriters Association 
has elected the following officers: President, Hugh Zeigler; 
vice-president, David P. Smith; secretary, Clarence G. 
Blink, and treasurer, L. H. Minkel. 

DeVore Andrews was elected president, John M. Wat- 
kins, vice-president and Julian White, secretary-treasurer 
of the Greenwood, S.C., Association of Life Underwriters, 
which was organized at a meeting at Greenwood recently. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Spartansburg, 
S. C., has elected the following officers: Perrin Dargan, 
president; Stanley Teagle, vice-president; Charles Lutz, 
secretary-treasurer, and Grady Stewart, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Hickory, N.C., 
has elected new officers as follows: B. E. Altman, presi- 
dent; J. K. Cole, vice-president, and R. J. Johnson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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The Home Office of the 
Lincoln National Life 
will send without cost, 
typewritten personally 
signed sales letters to 
prospects submitted by 
field men. Many of the 
letters are illustrated 
in color. They cover all 
popular policy plans. 
This free LNL service 
removes the need for 


cold canvass. 
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The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


FFICIAL honor will soon crown the long years of 
O unofficial service rendered the National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters by William M. Duff, president of 
the Edward A. Woods 
Agency, Pittsburgh, 
of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, if 
the current boom to 
elect him a_ trustee 
of the _ association 
bears fruit. While Mr. 
Duff is not a Man- 
hattanite, his popu- 
larity among the life 
fraternity in New 
York has given the 
proposal considerable 
weight and this spon- 
sorship should be of 
noteworthy assistance 
in securing his elec- 
tion. His career in 
the lifeinsurance 
business reads like 
that of a Horatio 
Alger hero, for he 
rose from the humble 
job of messenger boy to president of the largest life 
insurance agency in the world. Through sheer tenacity 
and ability this descendant of sturdy Scotch forbears 
struggled up to the topmost rung of the ladder of suc- 
cess in his field, and his single-minded purpose is 
attested to by the fact that on last Dec. 22 he celebrated 
the forty-first anniversary of his affiliation with the 
company which he now serves in such a responsible post. 

s 
HERE is a stratum of idealism mingled in the practical make- 
up of William M. Duff, for despite the hustle and activity 
essential in building up the material gains in life insurance 
production, he has always been deeply interested in raising the 
educational standards of his profession. He was one of thirty- 
four candidates who took the first Chartered Life Underwriter 
examinations in 1928 and it fell to his lot to receive the first 
diploma granted by the American College of Life Underwriters, 
which organization he now serves as vice-president and director. 
« 

N addition to his profound interest in the intellectual 
advancement of the average life underwriter, Mr. Duff 
has ramified interests elsewhere, in the field of philan- 
thropy, education, civic and business enterprise. No 
nonentity is this life agency president, for his activ- 
ities include, among others—trustee of Westminste1 
College, New Wilmington, Pa., director of the Colonial 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, member of the Civic Club, the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and the Historica! 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. Added to all this, 
he has constantly been a substantial personal producer 
and is a member of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
It is a long time since the young Pittsburgh lad hung 
up his cap and began his first day’s work as a wide- 
eyed messenger boy under the paternal eye of the late 
Edward A. Woods and much has been accomplished 
meanwhile. If the proposed move to elect him a truste: 
of the association succeeds, it will be a fitting tribute 

to a fruitful career. 





William M. Duff 
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ACTUALLY, YOU CAN MEET MORE 


PEOPLE IN THE SUMMER TIME 


Summer's a good time to sell life insurance. 

You can meet more people. 

They’re not behind closed doors as they are in the winter. 
They re out where you can see them—sitting out on the 
front porch, or under the shade trees, mother, father, brother 
and sister. 

Walk along the street, and speak to them. 

What to talk about? 

The weather, of course! 

Then the neighbors’ children. Then their own. 

We do it. Maybe you'd like to, too. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 














7 ACCIDENT IvxsuranceCo.,Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 





























An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 





Philadelphia, Penna. 





|__ Independence Square 
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Frank L. Rowland 


MANAGEMENT HONORS 


One of the features of the banquet 
session of the 18th annual conference 
of the National Office Management 
Association which was held at the Ste- 
vens Hotel in Chicago recently was 
the award of the N.O.M.A. Fellow- 
ship to Frank L. Rowland, executive 
secretary of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. The presentation 
was made by Maurice Block, assictant 
to the president of Deere & Co. This 
award is made annually in recogni- 
tion of outstanding contributions to 
the science of office management. 
During recent years, honorary 
N.O.M.A. fellowships have been 
awarded to the late W. H. Leffing- 
well, a recognized authority on office 
management, Harry A. Hopf, man- 
agement engineer, Walter D. Fuller, 
president of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., and a director of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Rowland has been a leader in 
office management work for many 
years as an administrative officer and 
in association activities. For a period 
of ten years prior to 1933 he was sec- 
retary of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. During the past three 
years, he has been executive secre- 
tary of the Life Office Management 
Association which he assisted in or- 
ganizing in 1924. 


O’Connell Appointed by 
Home Life 


The Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York has appointed John P. 
O’Connell as general agent in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. O’Connell’s appoint- 
ment becomes effective July 1. 
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There are four forms: 


Me 





JUVENILE POLICIES 


Manhattan Life Juvenile Policies are issued upon 
children from ages one day to nine and one-half years. 


Endowment at 65 
20 Payment Endowment at 65 
20 Year Endowment 
Juvenile Educational Annuity 
(Policies issued with or without Payor Benefit) 


ll 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 








Bankers of Nebraska 


In Anniversary Meet 

The fiftieth anniversary agency 
convention of the Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
is being held at the Cornhusker Hotel 
in that city on June 23-26. Not only 
is it the annual gathering of field men, 
but Agency Manager Ivan Devoe has 
slated a series of special events to 
mark the company’s fiftieth year of 
operation. In the month prior to the 
anniversary, the agents of the Bank- 
ers Life paid for about $2,500,000 of 
life insurance and in the first six 
months of this year the company will 
have paid for some $10,000,000 of life 
insurance. It is the biggest six months 
in the company’s history. 


In arranging field plans for produc- 
tion during anniversary month, Agen- 
cy Manager Devoe developed a unique 
sales plan by leading his men in the 
direction of “The Golden Anniversary 
Mine” and having a contest to dig for 
“gold.” The main mining area was 
divided into four “strikes” as follows: 
The “Step-and-a-Half” with a crew 
headed by Treasurer E. B. Drake; the 
“New Discovery” headed by President 
H. S. Wilson; the “Old Reliable” un- 
der Secretary F. M. Sanders; and the 
“Lucky Strike” with a crew bossed by 
General Counsel C. Petrus Peterson. 
Crew winners are to be feted this 
week during the anniversary conven- 
tion. 

















WHAT ABOUT THE VETERANS ? 


We are hearing a lot about recruiting and training. Companies and pub- 
lications emphasize them, and rightly so, for tomorrow’s veterans are 
coming from the ranks of men starting now. 


Doubly important is cooperation with today’s veterans, for success both 
today and tomorrow depends on them. 


Competent Home Office sales staffs are correlating their old and new train- 
ing and are submitting strong sales ideas to the veterans as well as the new 
men. This two-way aim in all its sales thinking is an important part of 
State Mutual’s Coordinated Sales Plan. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 | 








Over 93 Years a Synonym for Security 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ESPITE a surfeit of exhibitions, fairs, cavalcades, 

expositions, congresses, and various and sundry 
similar events during the past five years or more (ap- 
parently largely the outcome of long-shot attempts to 
beat Old Man Depression), the distant World’s Fair, 
to be held in New York in 1939, is getting a specula- 
tive eye from some Middle Western insurance execu- 
tives. Many companies all over the country have, at 
one time or another, taken some part in local or State- 
wide expositions. Too often, such cooperative moves 
have been based primarily on the advertising value 
which was felt to be in the offing rather than upon 
any real attempt at making insurance more easily 
understood and therefore more readily accepted by the 
public. On rare occasions the Middle Western com- 
panies have joined in national efforts at insurance 
explanation—with notable success, for instance, in 
Life Insurance Week. However, is it not possible that 
the time has come for an exhibition of insurance in all 
its branches? And is it not also possible that the New 
York World’s Fair presents the opportunity? 


E are all familiar with sales congresses, with 
Wein congresses, etc., but it seems to me 
that all these are entirely beyond either the interest 
or the ken of the general public. Even the response to 
Life Insurance Week is not of the “We went in and got 
it’ kind, but rather of the “They came out and sold it 
to us” variety, as far as the policyholder is concerned. 
I do not for a moment believe that the day will come 
when John Q. Public will walk into the agent’s or 
company’s office and buy insurance on a profitable 
scale without solicitation. That would not only be too 
much to expect, but it would be bad for the business 
itself and for those now engaged in it. 


DO think, however, that the public can be given a 

better general grasp of the intents, operations and 
purposes of insurance than it now has, and I do think 
that the New York World’s Fair would be an ideal 
place and time to accomplish something toward that 
goal. If you were to put on an international insurance 
exposition, unassociated with any other topic, you would 
probably get a large attendance from among those in 
the business and those personally interested as a result 
of particular vocation, but the public at large would 
give you the cold shoulder. On the other hand, if a 
general insurance exhibit were part of the New York 
World’s Fair, there is at least an even chance that a 
reasonable number of the Fair’s visitors would view 
and examine it. Some would do so from curiosity, some 
would likely have other and better motives. It would 
be one situation in which the end would justify the 
means. Whether it would justify the cost or not, I am 
not prophet enough to say. 


& 

eee may consider the idea far-fetched, but what 

idea was not far-fetched until someone fetched it 
nearer? A general insurance exposition of the kind 
suggested is not impossible. It is difficult, admittedly, 
but the organizations that could function to bring it 
into being already exist. The executive vision to see 
it through is already within the business. 
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For Your Consideration 


Atlantic Life is planning to add a few 
General Agents in the near future. To some 
active and ambitious man living in one of the 
cities listed below, we have a worthwhile 
proposition to offer: 


PENNSYLVANIA W. VIRGINIA 
Lancaster Beckley 
Lebanon Charleston 
York Martinsburg 
Norristown Parkersburg 
Pottstown Fairmont 
Reading 
Harrisburg MARYLAND 
Easton Frederick 
Bethlehem Hagerstown 
Allentown Cumberland 


These opportunities are designed for capable and 
ambitious men, well established in their commu- 
nities, who are interested in moving ahead rapidly. 
If you feel you can qualify and are seriously inter- 
ested, write to 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 














COMPANY CHANGES 


At the directors’ meeting of the United States Life of 
New York, Graham C. Wells, one of the most widely 
known life underwriters in the country, was elected to 
the company’s directorate. 

A. J. Bures, formerly supervisor of field service of the 
Monarch Life Assurance Co. of Winnipeg, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor for Winnipeg. C. B. Jackson, Saska- 
toon, has been promoted to succeed him as supervisor of 
field service, in charge of advertising, publicity, education 
and field service. 

F, L. Edenfield, formerly engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness in Florida, has been appointed supervisor of agencies 
for the Dixie Life & Accident Insurance Co. in the Little 
Rock, Ark., territory. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Connecticut General Life of Hartford has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents a share, payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record June 19. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Montreal Life Insurance Co. has closed a group and 
savings plan with Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd., for 
the benefit of the employees of the latter company. 


LEGISLATIVE 


The bill to authorize certain savings banks to issue life 
insurance policies was passed by the Connecticut Senate 
on June 9, but the General Assembly adjourned before 
the House had taken action on it. 
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Motivation of Prospects 
Discussed by Mallon 


“With but few, if any, exceptions, 
every sale must include four vital 
parts, the prospect, the approach, the 
interview, and the close,” said E. Lloyd 
Mallon, Massachusetts Mutual Agency 
Assistant, in addressing the monthly 
luncheon meeting of the Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Mallon said that when a life 
underwriter has made an intelligent 
and interesting approach, and in the 
interview has uncovered a need and 
suggested a solution of the prospect’s 
problem, the next step, the close, is 
the pivotal point on which the sale 
hangs in the balance. 


SUCCESS, 








“That is the psychological moment,” 
said Mr. Mallon, “to lead your pros- 
pect to immediate action. It is the time 
to bring into play a motivating influ- 
ence. The two dominating influences 
in any man’s life are self-preservation 
and family well-being. Tell your pros- 
pect a human interest story, carefully 
selected, pertaining to the influence 
most likely to motivate him. If he is 
a prospect for retirement income, tell 
him the story of a man you know, 
whose old age is carefree and happy 
because of the life insurance he bought 
in his days of youthful vigor. If he 
is a prospect for insurance to protect 
his family, give him a vivid word pic- 
ture of a widowed mother and her 
fatherless children who still live in 
their own home, provided for by reg- 
ular monthly income made certain by 
the devoted husband and father who 
loved them enough to buy life insur- 
ance for their protection.” 

“While most of us endorse the theory 
of motivation in selling,” Mr. Mallon 
said, “few of us practice it in our field 
work. The business of selling life in- 
surance is the business of teaching by 
example. In my own selling experi- 
ence, human interest stories served my 
purposes better than any other means, 
in motivating prospects to take imme- 
diate action. I sincerely commend to 
you the sales value of such stories.” 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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Mass. Mutual Gain 


With $12,615,604 of delivered life 
insurance business in the month of 
May, the Massachusetts Mutual re- 
ports an increase of $210,000 over the 
corresponding month of last year. 

While increased business is the order 
of the day, this record of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual is remarkable for the 
fact that for nine consecutive months 
the comparison has been against 
months which in turn were ahead of 
the corresponding months two years 
ago. 








MANGER 


‘““ One Price 


FINER HOTELS 


4" 


WASHINGTON } 
TON 


Hotel 
ALL BEDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
14th & K N.W. Phone Dist. 2580 
HAY-AD. House 
LL BEDROOMS | AIR-CONDITIONED 
16th 4& H St. N.W. Phone Met. 2260 


Hotel ANNAPOLIS 
H St. Bet. 1th and 12th H.W. 


BOSTON 


Ww l of N 
fe wore Beats a tion Phe Phong CaP. 2600 


NEW YORK 


Hotel WINDSOR 
58th St & 6th Ave COL. 5-2100 





Geddes Heads Canadian 
Life Officers Ass’n 


At a two-day annual meeting of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, held recently at Toronto, 
G. W. Geddes, of the Northern Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, was 
elected president. Other officers elect- 
ed were: A. N. Mitchell, Canada 
Life, first vice-president; A. P. Earle, 
Montreal! Life, second vice-president 
and N. J. Lander, Continental Life, 
honorary treasurer. The membership 
of the association was announced as 
being at an all-time high following 
the admission of the Mutual Life of 
New York, the Continental Life, 
Illinois and the Occidental Life of 
California, since the last meeting. 
The business sessions of the conven- 
tion dealt principally with questions 
of taxation and insurance laws and 
with revisions in the association’s con- 
stitution and bylaws. 


Midland Mutual Figures 

On page 49 of the 1937 edition of 
the Life Index, figures given for the 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, show the 
amount of funds apportioned or set 
aside as being $770,264. This figure 
includes only the fluctuation surplus 
and the amount set aside on deferred 
dividend policies, and does not include 
the amount set up as dividends for 
the ensuing year and the amount set 
up to cover quinquennial extra divi- 
dends. As the figure as given shows 
a considerable reduction as compared 
with the same item in 1935, it should 
be noted that with these items in- 
cluded, the total would be $1,237,177, 
consisting of the following items: 
fluctuation surplus, $697,262; deferred 
dividend fund, $73,002; dividends for 
ensuing year, $440,364; quinquennial 
extra dividends, $26,550; total, $1,- 
237,177. Using the latter figure puts 
the exhibits for 1936 and 1935 on a 
comparable basis. 


Fidelity Mutual Reports Gain 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company reports an increase during 
April of 7.7 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of 1936 in new paid- 
for life insurance, which totaled $2,- 
414,000 for the month. 








T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HE scene shifts so rapidly in the current labor situa- 
Baa that a summary reasonably correct when written 
will be out of date when printed—one can simply jot 
down a few outstanding features. Last week, after Gov. 
Martin Davey of Ohio had requested Federal interven- 
tion, Secretary of Labor Perkins appointed the Federal 
Steel Mediation Board, whose personnel has met with 
as general approval as could be expected, and is as fol- 
lows: Charles P. Taft, 2nd, chairman, Cincinnati lawyer 
and son of the former President and Chief Justice; 
Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of the University of Wisconsin 
Law School and former chairman of the NRA National 
Labor Relations Board, and Edward F. McGrady, assis- 
tant secretary of labor. On Monday of this week this 
board began conferring at Cleveland separately with 
company officials and C.I.0. strike leaders in the hope 
of bringing them into joint conference. Peace reigned 

at least outwardly—at Johnstown, Pa., after the big 
Cambria plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. had closed 
down under orders from Gov. George H. Earle, who had 
put the town under modified martial law. On the other 
hand, officials of the Republic Steel and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. announced that they would at- 
tempt to open four plants at Youngstown, O., where there 
was a clash at the end of last week between C.I.O. 
pickets and police guarding the Republic Steel’s plant. 
On Monday night, President Roosevelt personally ap- 
pealed to the presidents of the two steel companies not 
to open their Youngstown plants on Tuesday. The Presi- 
dent based his appeal on “the promotion of public safety 
and in the interest of a reasonable and peaceful settle- 
ment which should be expected and can be attained.” 

, * - 

AST week’s government borrowing raised the gross 
L public debt to $36,633,907,000. Much of the recent 
borrowing has been for the purpose of buying gold, and 
last week the Government’s 6-month-old “inactive” gold 
fund reached $1,009,343,288. Not long ago Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau indicated that nothing would 
be done about the gold situation until that fund had 
passed the billion-dollar mark. Now that it has, the 
possibility that something may be done causes worry. 

* * a7 
"Bescon average security prices in the weeks 
ended June 12 and 19, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


June 12 June 19 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials ..155.87 154.10 152.52 153.46 

Ge ee. biekaann 44.40 43.15 41.95 41.55 

100 stocks . . 122.43 120.81 119.35 119.89 

30 bonds ...100.84 99.87 99.63 99.18 
> oe *. 


TRIKES in independent steel plants continue to hold 
down output, and The Iron Age estimates that steel 
ingot production in the United States last week was 77 
per cent of capacity. 
* * * 
OTTON futures last week halted the decline which 
has lost them 214 to 284 points since early in April 
and ended the week 2 points net lower to 4 points higher 
than the close of the preceding week. Wheat prices last 
week rose % to 1% cents on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and corn, oats and rye also advanced. 


SAFETY FACTOR 








In every branch of engineering one considera- 
tion is uppermost in the minds of men charged 
with the responsibility of design or construction. | 
That is the safety factor. 

Fidelity contracts include a “safety factor” of 
more than usual strength. The current “Annual 
Statement” shows assets of $112,438,051.80 with 
surplus of $6,327,367.44 and a special contigency 
reserve fund of $1,100,000.00. Insurance in force 
at the same time has increased to $358,463,516. 

Further evidence of conservative successful man- 
agement is found in the length of service of its 
official staff, which averages twenty-five years. 

Fidelity operates on a 3% reserve basis, full 
level net premium, in thirty-seven states, including 
New York and Massachusetts. It is a friendly 
company—friendly to its field and policyholders 
alike. 


Pepe ixsun MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. 
































SECURITY AND SUCCESS 


From coast to coast during Life Insurance 
Week these words were emblazoned:— 
“The sooner you plan your future, the 
better your future will be.” Words to chart your 
course to security and success. 


Pioneering in the Life Insurance business is history. 
The course has been charted by carefully picked and 
trained officers. Through the efforts of these men. 
and the Life Underwriters who have gone before, 
One Hundred Billion of Life Insurance is now in 
force in United States. A practical demonstration of 
the elemental instinct of family protection—plans for 
the future, a charted course. 


Chart YOUR future as a Life Underwriter to security 
and success. You will find it pays to be friendly 
with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 

















THE 
MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CHARTERED 1905 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE SHOWS 7.4 PER CENT GAIN FOR 
MAY—9.2 PER CENT INCREASE FOR FIRST 5 MONTHS 


New life insurance production for 
May was 7.4 per cent more than for 
May of last year, while the total for 
the first five months was 9.2 per 
cent more than for the same period 
in 1936, according to a report for- 
warded by The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce to- 
day. The report summarizes the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases, and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 companies having 83 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

All classes contributed to the in- 
crease, the report shows. For May, 
the total new business written by the 
40 companies was $804,683,000 against 
$749,138,000 during May, 1936—an in- 
crease of 7.4 per cent. New ordinary 
insurance amounted to $490,184,000 
against $459,544,000—an increase of 


6.7 per cent. Industrial insurance 
was $239,733,000 against $230,464,000 
—an increase of 4.0 per cent. Group 
insurance was $74,766,000 against 
$59,130,000—an increase of 26.4 per 
cent. 

For the first five months of the 
year, the total new business of these 
companies was $3,936,937,000 against 
$3,605,211,000—an increase of 9.2 per 
cent. New Ordinary Insurance 
amounted to $2,492,850,000 against 
$2,254,946,000—an increase of 10.6 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$1,152,045,000 against $1,126,230,000 
—an increase of 2.3 per cent. Group 
insurance was $292,042,000 against 
$224,035,000—an increase of 30.4 per 
cent. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first five months 
of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and percent- 
age increases or decreases are shown 
in the following table: 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 
AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—40 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 83 per cent of the total business outstanding in all United States 


legal reserve companies.) 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 


1936 1937 


Month 1935 1936 1937 Over 1935 Over 1936 
January ..... $597,800,000 $447,126,000 $432,820,000 25.2% —3.2% 
February .... 488,756,000 419,392,000 459,347,000 14.2 9.5 
March ...... 498,035,000 469,087,690 581,737,000 5.8 24.0 
 onvacasd 463,425,000 459,797,000 528,762,000 0.8 15.0 
May ... sake 461,303,000 459,544,000 490,184,000 0.4 6.7 

$2,509,319,000 $2, 254, 946, 6,000 $2,492,850,000 10.1% 10.6% 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January ..... $196,255,000 $193,344,000 $195,405,000 1.5¢ 1.1 
February ..... 209,017,000 212,055,000 212,231,000 1.5 0.1 
March ....... 235,261,000 246,011,000 258,087,000 4.6 4.9 
Pn s4éceees 228,189,000 244,356,000 246,589,000 7.1 0.9 
En wéucaotea 215,323,000 230,464,000 239,733,000 7.0 4.0 
$1,084,045,000 $1,126,230,000 $1,152,045,000 3.9% 2.3% 
GROUP INSURANCE 
January ..... $27,348,000 $40,981,000 $42,051,000 49.9% 2.6% 
February ..... 20,388,000 30,498,000 40,247,000 49.6 $2.0 
De sexencs 30,611,000 56,213,000 77,956,000 83.6 38.7 
SD edetewad 37,495,000 37,213,000 57,022,000 0.8 53.2 
 éccceseue 50,231,000 59,130,000 74,766,000 17.7 26.4 
$166,073, 000 $224,035,000 $292,042,000 34.9% 30.4% 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
January ..... $821,403,000 $681,451,000 $670,276,000 —17.0% 1.6% 
February ..... 718,161,000 661,945,000 711,825,000 7.8 7.5 
March ....... 763,907,000 771,311,000 917,780,000 1.0 19.0 
err 729,109,000 741,366,000 832,373,000 1.7 12.3 
Me éhc0ccedh 726,857,000 749,138,000 804,683,000 3.1 7.4 
$3,759,437,000 $3,605,211,000 $3,936,937,000 4.1% 9.2% 








NAMESAKE CLIENT 


John Hancock, who signed his applica- 
tion for a policy of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company on that 
company's seventy-fifth anniversary, posed 
for this photograph with the writing agent, 
John McCobb of the Sayward State of 
Maine Agency. 

Like his illustrious namesake, twenty-five- 
year-old John possesses a characteristic 
Hancock spirit of independence, having 
earned his own living since he was ten 
years old. He worked his way through 
courses at Pennell Institute and Mt. Hermon 
School, and bought his new life insurance 
policy in anticipation of his wedding, which 
took place on June 13. 


Entering New Territory 


The Woodmen Central Life Insur- 
ance Company of Lincoln, Nebraska 
(affiliated with the Woodmen Accident 
there), is now doing business in the 
States of Nebraska, Indiana, Ohio, 
Minnesota and Oklahoma. General 
field direction is in the personal hands 
of President A. E. Faulkner, who also 
heads the Woodmen Accident. In ad- 
dition, the following three home office 
field men are active in the Woodmen 
Central Life which is now in its sec- 
ond year: Howard Hall, J. Keith 
Walker and David Haecker. 





SECURITY 








THERE'S A SUN LIFE sone FOR EVERYONE 


SERVICE 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


OU would not be likely to pick New Hampshire as a 

spot where a winner of an agency achievement 
award in a two billion dollar company might be located. 
And yet those who know William E. Johnson, Jr., of 
Nashua, N. H., are not surprised that his agency 
knocked off top honors in the Mutual Benefit Life for 
1936. Last week the honors took tangible form when 
President John R. Harding traveled up to the Nashua 
Country Club and personally handed over the “Presi- 
dent’s Cup” to Mr. Johnson for all time. 

There was quite a gathering that included many New 
Hampshire policyholders, and as the speakers lauded 
the New Hampshire agency’s efforts it was clear that 
a remarkable bit of intelligent and hard work preceded 
the actual winning of the award. 


ILLIAM E. JOHNSON, JR., actually began in- 
Wi acuse people in the sunny side of life insur- 
ance when but a high school boy. He persisted all 
through his Dartmouth days and when school was 
finished he not only was aggressively inclined toward 
a life insurance career, but he had advanced to the 
point where his energies could assimulate organization 
work. 

In 1927 he cast his lot with the Mutual Benefit. That 
was ten years ago and it is no disparagement of the 
company to say that the work of building and expand- 
ing in the Granite State was not considered a “soft 
berth.” There was roughly $200,000 produced by the 
agency in 1927. 


From there on it’s the story you have heard so often con- 
cerning those who, with a natural flair, unbounded 
faith, and eternal fortitude, push and spread and climb 
until they have attained their objective. 


ODAY the New Hampshire agency has about a 

dozen men each of whom produces annually what the 
entire agency produced in 1927. William Johnson him- 
self has long since joined the exclusive ranks of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and found time to serve as 
president of the New Hampshire Life Underwriters 
for several terms. 

The ten-year haul has not been easy, but associates 
of Mr. Johnson say that the kick he gets out of winning 
has amply repaid him, aside from more material benefits. 

One of the speakers at the Country Club was Joseph 
E. Lanigan, manager, in New Hampshire and Vermont, 
for the Mutual Life of New York. “Joe” left the canyon 
of John St., New York City, several years ago to take 
up the difficult job of building and perfecting an organi- 
zation in those states. I doubt if any of the speakers 
had a deeper appreciation of just what William John- 
son accomplished than did Joe Lanigan, which made his 
remarks all the more sincere. 


HERE are many who will miss Henry C. North, 

popular Metropolitan vice-president, who is to move 
to the Pacific Coast the first of July. Mr. North has 
been much in demand for underwriters’ gatherings in 
New England. At the same time C. J. North, who is 
well known to many New England men, will go to the 
home office and Superintendent of Agencies John Almy 
will take charge of the New England territory. 











WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 














Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total + Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans May 23 ment May 30 ment June 6 ment June 13 ment 
DD ST ws a ccnscatesdeecieec $275,356 11.08 $613,770 9.63 $379,606 6.52 $503,822 5.62 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 472,992 19.02 2,791,019 43.78 1,745,750 29.97 1,934,180 21.58 
WEEE . SRevbuevscavensteceesioceed ee 748,348 30.10 $3,404,789 53.41 $2,125,356 36.49 $2,438,002 27.20 
Railroad Securities 
Dn micadtnghets$o0sehssadéeuseeweets $239,640 9.64 $566,790 8.89 $2,252,353 38.67 $2,132,802 23.80 
SED. Hendivkecudcéivecdddcceceéuetuineses: -) - ebtpae ee neee? = - "Qian ere 2,128 .02 
ee err ere ee $239,640 9.64 $566,790 8.89 $2,252,353 38.67 $2,134,930 23.82 
Public Utility Securities 
PP PrrrrrTrTrTTrTTrTTirirri tT $281,689 11.33 $1,122,028 17.60 $473,786 8.13 $1,484,689 16.57 
errr Titre te 8,878 .36 7,820 12 3,100 05 67,000 -75 
TD 666s 06 0ccrcccdevocdeesectaces $290,567 11.69 $1,129,848 17.7 $476,886 8.18 $1,551,689 19.32 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............6655 = waeees ince - oa iets. > ~ | qeelbaaen eas $1,992,444 22.23 
CrmeGiam BeRGS ccccccccccccccccccscese = —«_ eo voce — 6UCltCi(‘(i‘t oa. > wae eels” |  \eeepies eae 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. ... ee woes wees es cass 0 eum TY eee sees 
State, County, Municipal............... $1,037,487 41.73 $1,237,793 19.41 $959,664 16.48 844,624 9.43 
WED. Ke66ssSdeceicecevevencseceene $1,037,487 41.73 $1,237,793 19.41 $959,664 16.48 $2,837,068 31.66 
Miscellaneous Securities 
PE 00s e0esarvesbetcks os ceeeeontaeyes $135,000 5.43 $18,000 . Waa ee ee 
GOOG rok snkca¥entenahevéacsssnsenieand 35,188 1.41 18,425 .29 $10,472 , Meer ee 
BE ones56v6. 05 pen asecss4eedeoseee $170,188 6.84 $36,425 .57 $10,472 = {a es ee 
$1,693,816 68.13 $2,944,611 46.18 $3,685,803 63.28 $6,454,559 72.03 
44,066 1.77 26,245 41 13,572 .23 69,128 17 
748,348 30.10 3,404,789 53.41 2,125,356 36.49 2,438,002 27.20 
$2,486,230 100.00 $6,375,645 100.00 $5,824,731 100.00 $8,961,689 100.00 
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With the Editors 


Henry Moir 


- an age when the loudspeaker 
becomes a symbol of authority 
and the stentorian voice the most 
widely heeded, it is a refreshing 
thing to discover that the truly 
great men of this world are those 
who have no need of raucous 
shouting or beating of cymbals. 
They carry on in their quiet 
fashion and their deeds somehow 
become the warp and woof of 
real progress and intelligent liv- 
ing. 

Henry Moir was one of these 
quiet men whose qualities as 
leader, scientist, humanitarian 
and friend were not the obtrusive 
kind. The life insurance frater- 
nity knew of him not as a dom- 
inant, aggressive, overbearing 
personality but as a kindly, per- 
suasive, human individual whose 
quiet persistency and keen intel- 
lect made him definitely a pioneer 
in the abstruse field of actuarial 
science, a scholar of large attain- 
ment and a gifted planner whose 
experience was frequently util- 
ized by Federal, State and local 
authorities in times of emergency. 

But perhaps the most familiarly 
experienced of his personal quali- 
ties were noted in the memorial 
adopted at the June 18 meeting 
of The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents — “Outstand- 
ing among his characteristics 
were his broad human sympathies 
and his genius for friendship.” 

The contributions which Henry 
Moir made to the too little under- 
stood actuarial science will even- 
tually be absorbed by the broader 
aspects of the institution of life 
insurance; the advances which 
the business made during the in- 
terval in which he guided the 


destinies of the United States 
Life may cease one day to be 
clearly identified with him; the 
official career of this great leader 
will sooner or later become 
merely a tradition. But to those 
who knew him intimately, and 
to the thousands who were in- 
fluenced to a greater or less degree 
by him, this tribute of his fellow- 
presidents places in bold relief 
what will prove the most endur- 
ing of his legacies. 


Another War Rival 


NE of the most apt as well 

as most effective headlines 
ever to challenge the earnest at- 
tention of the carelessly minded 
citizenry was the “Worse Than 
War” title of the accident booklet 
published in the interest of acci- 
dent prevention by The Travel- 
ers. This cover scare-head was 
backed up with graphic statistics 
and data to demonstrate that the 
annual toll of fatalities from the 
motor cars of this nation could 
not be matched in frightfulness 
by war casualties. In this week’s 
issue of this magazine, Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman again brings 
to the attention of the public the 
annual death toll from suicides 
in this and other countries—this 
country taking such a marked 
lead over others as to offer no 
comparison. He points out that 
since 1920, more than one quar- 
ter of a million people of the 
United States have followed the 
path of self-destruction. 

While the highest records from 
this death cause were naturally 
enough charged up to the severest 
periods of the depression, and 
while life insurance workers are 


more concerned with such cases 
because of the fact that too many 
such suicides were heavily in- 
sured clients, the fact that the 
record continues to mount over 
a period of years is cause for 
thoughtful consideration. 

During the years immediately 
following 1930, home office under- 
writing executives devoted much 
attention to this problem but ex- 
perience with insured suicides as 
a group, and by volume of pro- 
tection owned, was so limited as 
to make difficult any very valu- 
able observations. It was possible 
to know, however, that extended 
economic emergency brought 
high losses in heavily insureds. 

One of the most obvious les- 
sons which can be drawn from 
the tabulations in the current ar- 
ticle by Dr. Hoffman is that 
people will follow an example 
often observed even into death 
and that, expressed differently, 
the suicide rate is capable of 
gaining ground on the momentum 
of depression-induced mortalities. 
This is indicated by the fact that 
although high points develop and 
recede through good and bad 
years, in the summary of the 
growth of suicide through five- 
year periods the record has 
gained materially for each five 
years since 1920. 

The data for states and for sec- 
tions are also interesting even 
though not very enlightening be- 
cause there appears to be no log- 
ical explanation for the geo- 
graphical variations—unless the 
fact that the West Coast, with its 
many advertised advantages, is 
assumed to attract failures or 
near-failures and also a large pro- 
portion of men and women of 
advanced age. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 
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BUT— 


We have some open territory in 
western Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, 
and other points. 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi- 
ness make of you as you enter it,” and puts 
before the new agent “the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’ ” 
in selling life insurance. 


For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 
eral Agent’s Contract. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
( can be used for the older agent who needs to be 


resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in 
A C Oo P Y Manager's Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales 


Research Bureau. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


12 COPIES $5.40 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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THE YOUNG MAN 
WHO ASKED FOR AN OLDER MAN’S ADVICE 


OMETIMES a friendship develops between 
S a young man in his twenties and a 
prudent older man. Such a friendship is a 
valuable asset to the younger one. 

One of these friendships had its begin- 
ning in a discussion during which the 
young man asked his friend; “If you were 
twenty-eight again what would you do with 
the dollars you could save?” 

“I would do this,” was the reply:—“I 
would put them it a safe, long-term invest- 
ment—with the determination to change or 
surrender it only in case of dire necessity.” 

“Did you do that?” asked his questioner. 

“I did it to the best of my ability; but 
there was not available to me then the 
information which you may easily obtain 
today. Opportunities then for obtaining 
advice and educating one’s self in such 
matters as, let us say, life insurance, were 
not so abundant as they are now.” 


“I have just been reading,” he continued, 
“a booklet recently issued by The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 


The information it contains and the oppor- 
tunity it offers for securing first-hand 
knowledge through personal contact with 
one of that company’s representatives 
would have been of great value to me in 
my earlier years.” 

“If you were to ask my advice,” he con- 
cluded, “I would suggest that you /ook into 
life insurance carefully and learn all you 
can about it, both as a means of providing 
for the future of your family and as an 
ideal savings- plan for your own later needs. 
Welcome this information whenever it is 
offered you, orally or in print, and you will 
never regret it.” 

To young men of today, who wish to 
look at life insurance as a sound method of 
creating financial reserves against future 
needs, The Mutual Life offers the booklet 
mentioned, “The Dollar that Keeps on 
Growing.” 

Request it from The Mutual Life repre- 
sentative who calls on you or from the 
Company, at the address given below and 
you will receive it promptly. 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New Yorks 


DAVID F HOUSTON 


34Nasoau Street. New Work 





























